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This Advertisement 
appeared originally 
in the January 20th 
issue of 
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So an enthusiastic user writes 


duck’s back—makes a “wash” last twice as long—and saves him over $40.00 a year in wash- = fF | 
ing and polishing bills. ,JOHNSON’S Prepared Wax acts as a buffer between the car = | 
finish and the elements. It forms a thin veneer so hard, dry and glasslike that it cannot — § | 
gather dust. | — if | 
OHNSON’S CLEANER =p 
will entirely remove all stains, discolorations, scum, road oil, tar and grease from your = 
car. Even those spots that are ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches which you — 
thought were permanent—will disappear like magic under JOHNSON’S Cleaner. And it = | 
doesn’t injure or scratch the varnish—simply cleans it and prepares it =. | 
for a coat of JOHNSON’S Wax. = | 
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“~' Removes spots, stains, dullness, ete; 
wa vand revives the ‘varnish and en-'4 
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SON'S PREPARED WA 


us. It keeps dirt and dust off his car—sheds water like a = 


If so, clean and polish it first with JOHN- 
SON’S Cleaner and Prepared Wax—it 
will sell quicker and you can get from 
$50.00 to $100.00 more for it. 
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Avoid Imitations 


Demand JOHNSON’S | 
PREPARED WAX | | 
AND : 


JOHNSON’S CLEANER 
They Are Standard 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 





Enclosed please find 10c for trial 
cans of JOHNSON’S Cleaner and Pre- | 
pared Wax—sufficient for a good test. 
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Vacuum System 
A Cinch 


For Dealers 


+ oe 60% of all the automobile 

manufacturers have adopted the 
Stewart Vacuum System as regular 
equipment. 


Hundreds of thousands of cars already 
in use can use one to advantage. 


Thousands are being sold at retail 
right along. 


All kinds of business is just lying 
around loose for live dealers to cash on. 


We can deliver Stewart Vacuum Sys- 
tems in quantities now. 


Why don’t you get busy ? 


** No car is better than its accessories’”’ 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘War Horses of Verdun,” the feature of Motor Age for next week, 
tells the part motor cars and trucks have played in the world’s greatest 
battle, at least so far as duration is concerned. In this story, W. F. 
Bradley tells interestingly how important motor vehicles proved themselves. 


—ANNUAL TOURING NUMBER— 


Motor Age’s Annual Touring Issue, which will bear the date of May 
18, will offer the most comprehensive study of America’s tourgrounds ever 
given the public in one issue of any magazine. In planning your summer 
tour, no matter in what part of the United States you wish to go, this issue 
will give you a graphic picture of that individual section, and tell you how 
to get there and what to see. 
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x The Dutch 
* Girl Says-= 


‘‘A patch in time saves 
many a valuable tire 
tube from the junk- 
heap.”’ 


Not only after your tubes 
have been perforated, but at 
the first sign of weakness, 
wear or deterioration, use 


DUTCH BRAND 


Auto Patching Cement 


It gives new life to inner 
tubes by insuring a patch that 
will stick and stay stuck, re- 









a 
gardless of heat, friction or ‘. 
car weight. Makes the re- a 
paired surface stronger than 6 
— tube itself. It is a tool- ‘. 
ox necessity. Y 
aos a 
& a 
os Other DUTCH BRAND 7 
os Products =n 
Py) 4 ‘2-In-1” Tread Filler, a liquid Pe 
ry rubber, fills small cuts and gashes ¥ 
eT in outer casings with resilient BO 
a rubber; Rubber-Seal—permanently é 
aa heals larger cuts and gashes in 
mM casings or tubes; Tire-Brite—a * 
a tire paint that keeps out deterio- [Je 
58 rating air and light; Radiator-Seal as 
e Compound—instantly* stops: radi- ' 
EE ator leaks; Rim Coat—prevents s 8 
7 tires from sticking to their rims; ' 
Bu Vulcanizing Cement—for. use with a 8 
& small’ portable vulcanizers, or for a 
i shop use; Carbo-Cide—a carbon a 
* solvent of unsurpassed merits; & 
i also Valve Grinding Compound, i 
£ Auto Top and Cushion Coating, ’ 
gh Gasket Shellac, Engine Paint and [LE 
“a| Biack-the-Brass, Varni-Brite, Tire 4 
z Tale and Friction Tape. ae 
oy Obtainable at most good garages, ie 
8 —— ~~ and supply stores. — 
a Ask your dealer. 1 
is no 
ate Dealers: Stock through your ‘ 
"ig 6s jobber today. oe 
aa ie 
id obbers: Write for interest- : 
as 
as ing proposition. “2 
i 
- ' 
aa a 
8) 6VanCleef Brothers 
oe Manufacturers a 
a The Rubber Cement Authorities fy 
i 
om 


7711 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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Why we are Studebaker Dealers 


We chose the Studebaker line because we be- 
lieved in the future of the Company. Our confi- 
dence has been rewarded many times over. Our 
boat is running with the current, and we honestly 
believe that no other line could produce any- 
where near as big results for every ounce of en- 
ergy expended as the Studebaker. 


We are firmly convinced that it is easier to sell 
Studebaker automobiles than any other fully- 
equipped automobile marketed today. This is 


due, we know, to the fact that Studebaker builds 
well, with a view to the future, and gives the 
public what it wants—power, comfort, beauty, 
economy and quality—at the lowest possible 
price. 







Ora cee _ 


Brown-Rowan-Buck Auto 
Sales Co. 
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Indianapolis, Ind 





Enthusiasm is one of the distinctive characteristics of a 
Studebaker Dealer—enthusiasm not only for the line of 
cars he has to sell but for the co-operation, the shoulder- 
to-shoulder selling assistance that he gets. More than 


4700 Studebaker dealers are building a GREAT suc- 
And if the opportunity interests you, write for 


cess. 
complete details to Studebaker, Detroit, Mich. 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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- Where the Car Comes From 
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ERY few motorists have any realiza- 
tion of what a really cosmopolitan 
=  mechanism’a motor car is. Not many stop 
Zz“, to think that when they are bowling over 
(“the country highways of. their home state 
they are injecting into the quiet and peace- 
ful air of the countryside the romance of 
the South Seas, the wild free air of 
the Texas prairies, the drudgery of 
underground toiling, the roar of the 
blast furnaces, the crack of the 
slave drivers’ whips over bare 
backs on the rubber plantations, the 
negro melody in cotton fields, the 
white heat of electric retorts, the 
frantic search for precious metals, 
the frenzied speculation of the oil 
booms and the tragedy of Siberia. 

There is a romance about the in- 
animate materials which go to 
make up the car, a romance 
bound up in the cold steel, in 
the rubber tires, and the hun- 
dreds of little 
parts which unob- 
strusively are do- 
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Atmosphere of Every Land in Make-Up 
of Finished Vehicle 


Hatch 


ing their alloted part in providing for 
your health and pleasure. 

To bring together the intricate piece of 
mechanism which we eall the motor car 
nearly every country on the globe has 
been obliged to give up its treasures. To 
weld its compound materials into the per- 
fect unit of transportation thousands of 
peoples from every clime, of every color, 
have sweated and labored that you might 
have this gliding plaything. 

Half a Hundred Materials 

Half a hundred different materials have 
been combined in your motor car. From 
the iron mines around the Great Lakes 
and northern Europe comes by far the 
greatest proportion of actual material 
which makes up the car as a whole, but 
into the iron before it can be made to 
perform its duties there must be combined 
in the flames of the crucibles other metals 
gathered from every corner of the globe. 
The dead iron itself is typical of the uni- 
versal birthplace of the car. Into the en- 
gine alone is incorporated the rarest of 
metals, platinum, from Russia, from Bor- 
neo, from South America and from our 
own Pacific Coast states; tungsten 
from Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Colorado; vanadium from the moun- 
tains of Peru, from Chile, from Mex- 
ico and Colorado; while from far-off 
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Siberia comes the chromium which imparts 
to the steel, perhaps, some of the hardness 
of the lot of the Siberian exiles who mined 
it under the lash of their taskmasters. 

Aluminum has gone through a world of 
experiences before it finally takes shape 
in the crankcase of the engine. Mined in 
some of our southern or western states, it 
has been carried north to the roar of Ni- 
agara, where the limitless energy of the 
falls has been turned into electric power 
to reduce a dingy gray earth into the bril- 
liant and lightest of metals. 

Some of the special steels may have had 
an ocean voyage from the blast furnaces 
of Belgium. They may have gone through 
the metamorphosis from the red ore to the 
tough elastic spring, rapidly whirling shaft 
or the sturdy gears, in the blast furnaces 
and rolling mills of Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Indiana. 

Atmosphere of the Orient 

Manganese, which is becoming more and 
more a component of our engines, partic- 
ularly in the high speed alloy pistons, is 
gathered from every continent. Nickel, 
which finishes up the fittings, finds its 
way from Canada. Even the spark plugs 
may carry with them the atmosphere of 
the Orient, for we get our mica in part 
from India, part from Canada, while some 
comes from New Hampshire. The iridium 
which may form sparkling points comes 
mostly from Borneo and Brazil and may 
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have gained its ability to stand the in- 
tense heat of the engine from the tem- 
perature of its native land, or the spark 
plug may have called on the kaolin de- 
posits of the Ohio or upon the chalk cliffs 
of England and France for its porcelain 
body. 

The copper which goes into nearly every 
feature of the motor may have been gath- 
ered from the mountains of Montana, Col- 
orado, California or from the shores of 
Lake Superior. Zine and tin which, with 
the copper, are welded into the brasses 
and bronzes about the car, may have come 
from deposits in half a dozen states or 
the mines of Mexico on our southern bor- 
der or British Columbia at the north. 

The motor even carries with it the rub- 
ber plantations of Brazil and the breezy 
pampas of the Argentine, for we have 
called on South America for the rubber 
which goes into the gaskets, hose connec- 
tions, and insulation and for the hides 
that have gone to make the fan belts and 
the hood lacings. But there is not only 
South America in the leather about the 
ear, for the upholstering we may have 
skinned the roving herds of the Russian 
steppes or the Texas prairies. 

Missouri probably has furnished the 
hogs whose hair stuffs the upholstery. 
Wyoming and Dakota may have furnished 
the wool which has gone into the felt 
washers. For the cork which may play 





so important a part in the carbureter and 
may provide the last touch of smoothness 
of action to the clutch has come from the 
shores of the Mediterranean; Portugal 
Spain, Italy, France and northern Africa 
have furnished their share. From the 
herds of goats in the Himalayas has 
come the wool which finally reaches us 
as our mohair tops. Even the side cur- 
tains are examples of the world-wide 
sources from which the make-up of the 
ear is drawn. Celluloid curtains come 
originally from the cornfields of the mid- 
dle west, the cotton from Dixie, the rub- 
ber from our sister continent on the south. 
Woodwork Cosmopolitan 

The woodwork of the car in itself is 
cosmopolitan. Not only have the forests 
of Maine, Canada and the northwest sup- 
plied their quota, but the South has sent 
its cypress and the West its redwoods. 
The walnut with which we may have 
trimmed the instrument board perhaps 
grew in the Circassian mountains in an- 
other hemisphere. The mahogany may 
have seen the suns of Central America. 

For the makeup of the tires have been 
brought together the products of the Bra- 
vilian and Peruvian forests, the cotton 
fields of Texas, Georgia, Alabama and 
their sister states in Dixie; sulphur from 
the ore smelters, or the vast natural de- 
posits of Arizona and Utah, or from Sicily, 
or even China and the Philippines. These 
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also have furnished the raw material for 
the sulphuric acid which forms the elec- 
trolyte principle in the storage battery, 
while the lead probably came from mines 
in the mountains of Colorado and Mon- 
tana. 

In the fine sheen of the car’s coat are 
incorporated the products of almost every 
land. The flax seed which forms the basis 
of the paints has come from our own mid- 
western states; the turpentine comes from 
the southern tier. The pigments which 
give the various colors have been carried 
from many parts of the world. The 
chromes have been brought from the Ural 
mountains in Siberia; the umber pigments 
may have come from America, from Ger- 
many, from ‘Turkey-in-Europe or from 
Asia Minor. The ochres may have been 
brought from almost any division of the 
earth’s surface, but transportation consid- 
erations have limited the sources of sup- 
ply, keeping them chiefly to America. 

The leads and zine likewise are widely 
distributed, but cars built in this country 
usually carry American production so far 
as their white pigments are concerned. 
The blues, most of which are based upon 
ultramarine, are chemical products and of 
German and American origin. The var- 
nishes may have come from either Europe 
or America. 

Canada is called upon to furnish most 
of the asbestos that goes into the car, but 
the asbestos products are of American 
manufacture. 

Many Means of Transport 

Naturally, to gather together so many 
materials from such widely separated 
sources has meant employment of most 
elaborate transportation systems. Some 
of the material started its journey to the 
American motor car factory on the backs 
of Indian runners; other material began 
its trip on the backs of pack mules; some 
was carried out of the mountain fastnesses 
of South America by llamas, some left 
the interior of Africa as the burden of 
ponderous elephants; bullock carts hauled 
some from the interior of India. Much 
of the material had to be transhipped 
again and again before it reached its des- 
tination, but to the imaginative motorist 
each retains some hint of its birthplace. 
The origin cf the car is as wide as its 
appeal. 





MINNESOTA STATE TOUR PROMISED 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 22—The Min- 
nesota State Automobile association, which 
declined to operate the Twin City-Gardi- 
ner, Mont., tour, proposes to have a state 
teur the coming season. It was decided 
that future tours, as in the past, should be 
mainly within the state, although the asso- 
ciation offered to obtain the sanction for 
the North Dakota association through Dr. 
C., E. Dutton, who has been reappointed 
A. A. A. representative in Minnesota. The 
suggested tour will be from the Twin Cities 
to Duluth, Hibbing, Grand Rapids, Brain- 
erd, Little Falls, St. Cloud and return 
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Protest Use of Names 


Makers Disapprove of Company 
Naming Them in Time 
Payment Plan 


Guaranty Securities Co. Find Op- 
position to Sales System 


EW YORK, April 25—Special tele- 
N gram—Following the advent into the 
trade of the Guaranty Securities Corp., 
which proposes time sales of about twenty 
different makes of cars, opposition has de- 
veloped on the part of several manufac- 
turers to the use of their names in the 
time payment plan without, as they state, 
their authorization. 

Following the appearance of the Guar- 
anty company’s national advertising in 
which the company listed the names of 
ears whose dealers they would finance, 
H. H. Franklin, of the Franklin Automo- 
bile Co., Syracuse, N. Y. entered a protest 
to the Quoit Club, New York, an organ- 
ization of advertisers. 

‘*We are not in sympathy with any 
time payment plan at present’’ he states. 
‘*We were not consulted regarding the use 
of our name in the advertisements of the 
Guaranty Securities Corp., and we imme- 
diately notified that corporation not to 
use our name. Furthermore, national ad- 
vertising mediums were also advised not 
to permit the use of our names in such 
advertising. ’’ 

Another company to voice its disap- 
proval of the use of its name is the Olds 
Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., whose gen- 
eral manager, Jay V. Hall, states that he 
does not believe the plan is a good thing 
for the industry. He remarks, however, 
that the company has no intention of tak- 
ing any action other than making it plain 
that the Olds factory does not sanction 
the proposition. The entire General Mo- 
tors organization, he declares, is opposed 
to deferred payments at this time, when 
the company can sell more motor cars 
than it can build. 

The opposition of those who disap- 
proved the plan, as begun, does not seem 
to be so much a criticism of the proposi- 
tion itself, as an expression of disapproval 
against the use of the company’s name 
in each instance. 





EAGER FOR GAS FORMULA? 

New York, April 24—The gasoline situ- 
ation remains unchanged, no advances and 
no decreases having marked the last week. 

Since Louis Enrich, Farmingdale, L. L., 
made public the announcement of his mys- 
terious product which is said ‘so to change 
water that it can be used in place of 
gasoline, he has been swamped with re- 
porters and cranks, but nothing further 
regarding the nature of the product has 
been divulged. Nor have any more tests 
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been permitted as yet by the inventor. 


Henry Ford traveled to Farmingdale last 
week to talk with Enrich and to test the 
fuel. He talked with Enricht, but pre- 
ferred to defer the test until he could 
ship a brand new Ford car down for the 
purpose. Ford expresses himself as being 
‘*much impressed with the inventor’s sin- 
cerity.’’ 

It is said, and the inventor admits it, 
that as much as $1,000,000 has been offered 
for the formula. Enrich. insists that who- 
ever purchases the formula make it public. 





G. M. GETS MONROE PLANT 

Detroit, Mich., April 24—The General 
Motors Co. has made a deal with the Mon- 
roe Motor Co., Flint, Mich., whereby the 
Monroe company turns over its factory at 
Flint to the larger organization and takes 
possession of the plants formerly occupied 
by the Welch Motor Car Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., now out of business. The plant at 
Flint adjoins the Buick factories and prior 
to its being occupied by the Monroe Mo- 
tor Co. was used by the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. 

W. C. Durant, prominent figure in Gen- 
eral Motors and Chevrolet activities, has 
severed his connection with the Monroe 
eoncern, of which he formerly was vice- 
president. It is understood that he has 
disposed of his interests in the concern. 
No other changes of the Monroe organi- 
zation have been made public. 





FORD BUYS EASTERN SITE 

Detroit, Mich., April 24—The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. has acquired 80 acres of land just 
outside of Newark, N. J., on which it is 
planned to erect a service station and as- 
sembly plant at a cost of about $5,000,000. 
The tract is large enough to erect any sort 
of plants the Ford company may need in 
the future and the move is more in the na- 
ture of a step to meet any later needs of 
the company in the way of expansion in 
the eastern territory. It is pointed out that 
eastern territory. 





ATTEMPT COAST-TO-COAST RECORD 

New York, April 24—An attempt will 
be made by the Empire Automobile Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., to break the coast-to- 
coast record of 11 days 5 hours 25 minutes 
made by E. G. Baker and W. F. Sturm 
last May in a Stutz. An Empire car will 
be shipped to San Francisco today from 
this city in charge of Robert Hammond, 
who will drive the car from that city. 
He expects to make the trip in 10 days. 
He will be accompanied by M. Smith, 2 
newspaper correspondent from San Fran- 
cisco. 





TWO ENTRIES FOR CHICAGO 
Chicago, April 25—In addition to the 
entry of Joseph Christiaens’ Sunbeam, 
another Sunbeam was entered today for 
the Chicago race June 10, upon the ar- 
rival of Christiaens in New York, but 
the driver has not been named. 
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California Motor Reserve in Coast Defense Maneuvers 
Heavy /-Inch Howitzer and Artillery Corps Transported to Peaceful Half Moon 


AN FRANCISCO, Cal., April 16—A 
S citizens’ motor reserve corps proved 
its efficiency today in maneuvers devised 
to test the value of motor facilities in 
coast defense. The First company, Cali- 
fornia automobile reserve corps, under com- 
mand of Captain H. D. Rydus, transported 
the Thirteenth company, coast artillery 
corps of the United States army, and a 7- 
inch howitzer, over the 71 miles of tor- 
tuous mountain roads from Fort Miley to 
Half Moon Bay and return, in fast time 
and without mishap. 

The run was a conclusive, practical 
demonstration of the capabilities of a citi- 
zens’ organization. General William Si- 
bert, commandant, coast artillery division, 
and director of the maneuvers, declared 
that the feats of the motor reserve corps 
had convinced him that it is designed to be 
a most important factor in coast defense. 

‘*We have made a trip today,’’ he said, 
‘‘that ordinarily would take 4 days, or 
more, when conditions are most favorable. 

‘‘Judging from today’s demonstration I 
venture that the effectiveness of artillery 
might be increased by 50 per cent if a 
well-trained automobile corps was at the 
command of the government.’’ 

Major Hilton, adjutant on General Si- 
bert’s staff, likewise expressed his ap- 
proval of the drill, while other officers 
spoke in high terms of the reserve or- 
ganization. 


Bay—Stir up Quiet Town 








General view of course at Half Moon Bay, soon after arrival of reservists 


Quiet, little Half Moon Bay, once the 
port of whalers, where life has moved 
placidly since the Spaniards surrendered to 
the Bear Republic in ’46, enjoyed a thrill 
that made grisled, old pioneers recall the 
early days of the west. 

About 11 o’clock, as the town gathered 
for church or for the easy chairs by the 
old Occidental hotel, the usual tenor of 
the hour was upset by the appearance of 
a squad of motor-mounted police, com- 
manded by Traffic Sargeant Goff, San 
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Francisco, Cal., galloping down the street. 

Close behind came a carload of officers, 
carrying their official flag. Behind them 
whisked a 5-ton Sauer truck, burdened with 
4 tons of armanent in the form of an evil- 
looking 7-inch gun, just removed from its 
mountings at Fort Miley. When big guns 
are anchored safely behind concrete walls 
one may view them with complacency, for 
it is easy to ‘‘duck.’’ But when they 
take to wheels, and go cavorting about 
the country at 35 miles per hour, they 
have a different aspect. Mere dodging 
ability seems inadequate and as hopeless 
as trying to dodge a’ freight train with 
one foot in a switch-frog. 

After the gun passed, a cavaleade com- 
posed of nine .Oldmobiles, ten Reos, seven 
Buicks, and five Cadillacs, thirty-one in 
all, bearing the regulars of the Thirteenth 
artillery, sped by. Half Moon Bay had 
given up church by this time, and the 
hotel chairs were empty. 

Tent City Springs Up 

In a few moments a military city took 
shape before the eyes of the gaping citi- 
zens. Shelter tents, with neat displays of 
equipment in front, sprung up like brown 
mushrooms. Sentries were posted, the 
cooks started their fires, and in 2 hours 
after leaving the post, 31 miles northward, 
the company was settled and ready for 
action. The trip from Fort Miley had 
been made in 1 hour 40 minutes. 

At 1:30 o’clock the command to en car 
was given. The return trip along the 
coast, over steep grades and a road which 
twisted with the contour of the rugged 
hills, was made in 2 hours 50 minutes. By 


If ships bearing soldiers of an invading army should be sighted off the coast of Half Moon bay, 
troops could be rushed to that point with light artillery equipment sufficient to withstand attack 
within 2 hours. This was demonstrated when the Thirteenth company, coast artillery, of the 
United States army was transported to the bay, a distance of 38 miles, in 1 hour and 50 minutes 
by motor car. The gun was removed from its mountings at Fort Miley 


6 o’clock the wandering 7-inch baby was 
back in its mountings, dodgeable again, but 
having certain sinister possibilities which 
had not been much contemplated before. 
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A Truck Driver’s Life in the Mexican Campaign, as Hi Sibley Sees It 
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Seeing the humor of a bad situation is a gift. We are usually too wrapped up in our difficulties to learn that a doughnut has more 


than a hole, but Hi Sibley, Motor Age’s special correspondent in Mexico, finds the side of Villa- hunting that brings the smile. The 
photographs on the next three pages, also, are by Sibley, and show how trucks are utilized by Uncle Sam 
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Packard prize train No. 1 crossing mesa near Ascension, Mexico, on direct 
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War Puts Stiff Burden on Motors 


Inexperienced. Drivers Together With Roads That Do Not Deserve 
Name Make Mileage Costs Soar 


k” PASO, Tex., April 22—A few years 
ago there was a musical comedy with 
a popular song running something like 
this: 
‘*Let me go back; 
Please let me go back, 
To that dear old Chicago town! ’’ 

If you could get within listening dis- 
tance of the motor truck trains which 
have been carrying army supplies between 
General Pershing’s camp in Mexico and 
Columbus, N. M., you would hear that old 
song being sung with real meaning. 

Chicago supplied a large number of 
chauffeurs for the army trucks, but the 
great majority of the Windy City drivers 
were more used to driving their trucks 
over paved streets than over sandy deserts 
and they found that the Mexican jaunt 
was hardly up to expectations. The beau- 
tiful sunshine was 
all fine and lovely 
in the daytime but 
oh, the chill winds 
at night! 

And it wasn’t 
long before the 
same Chicagoans, 
who had looked 
upon the army work 
as a little vacation, 
began to long for 
home and mother, 
some real bread and 
an old-fashioned 
meal with all the 
trimmings. Beans 
for breakfast, beans 
for dinner and 
beans for supper 
proved rather mon- 
otonous. 

Dick Evans, who 
resigned his job as 
a motorcycle cop in 
Hl Paso to go to 
Mexico as a courier 


Motorcycle attached to aero-squadron, 


By A. H. E. Beckett 


for the New York Times, brought back 
some interesting tales of the motor 
brigade a few days ago when he was 
in the city with dispatches. 

‘“It’s no snap to handle big trucks over 
that trail,’’ said Evans. ‘‘I know because 
I used a motorcycle first and it was con- 
tinually trying to find its way through the 
sand to China or Australia. Then I got 
hold of an old Overland roadster. I had 
to make much better time than the truck 
trains and I sure did push that old boat, 
finally breaking the springs and stripping 
the gears. Now I have another car and the 
speed schedule is being kept up, but it is 
anything but a picnic. 

‘*The war correspondents who were 
equipped with light cars in good condition 
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were able to keep up with General Persh- 
ing and his advance but those who relied 
upon horses soon found that news was 
mighty scarce around the base camps. 
Nearly all the correspondents are now 
equipped with cars. 

‘‘On my last trip I passed Jack Hard- 
ing,-of the New York Tribune, trying to 
break my time records with a Ford. He 
was racing to the front then. Damon 
Runyon, of the International News Serv- 
ice, and George Clements, of the New York 
Sun, were keeping up with the advance in 
an Overland, but they had cooled their 
heels in base camp for some time because 
they had no car. There were also a few 
Fords, a Chevrolet and a few old cars 
in the correspondents’ division. 

‘‘General Pershing used a big six-cyl- 
inder for a while, but now he is using 
a four. And let me 
tell you that the 
factory engineers 
never even thought 
of such tests as 
‘Black Jack’ is now 
giving their cars. 
Pershing and his 
staff ride in nine 
cars and these 
cars are on the go 
18 hours out of 
the 24 while the 
mechanics have a 
chance to do their 
overhauling in the 
other 6. 

‘‘There are no 
roads worthy of the 
name. The cars 
have to be driven 
through sand, over 
loose rock, up and 
down grades and 
even across moun- 
tain streams. The 
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William McCulla, engineer Packard aircraft motor department and holder of record between 


Detroit and Chicago in Packard, with 


“Mexican Eagle’—a sorry looking hen that roosted on 


rear axle of Packard truck at Casa Grande and was carried half a mile before discovered. 


Boys adopted it and named it “Pimento.” 


Middle—Trenches around Colonia Dubdlan, Mezico. 


Bottom—wsSquad of negro guards for Packard train, in charge of negro captain 


up remarkably well, though there has nat- 
urally been a little trouble with springs. 
General Pershing has ordered that only 
Dodges be used by his staff. 

‘*Cavalry can’t keep up with the motor 
car, even over such rough country as has 
been traversed in Mexico. If the cam- 
paign was likely to be prolonged, it is cer- 
tain that the chief mode of transport 
would be motor cars. 

‘*Chasing Villa with Pershing in motor 


cars will be remembered all their lives by 
the men who have had a chance to be up 
with the advance.’’ 





COST OF WAR TRANSPORTATION 

El Paso, Tex., April 20.—What’s it 
going to cost per ton per mile? Every 
truck salesman, dealing with a prospect 
who has heavy trucking, is confronted 
with that question and the fact that Uncle 
Sam is using over 250 trucks to carry sup- 
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plies between the army base at Columbus 
and the troops at the front ‘‘somewhere 
in Mexico’’ brings up the question of the 
cost of truck transportation in war. 
Beyond demonstrating the durability of 
trucks, the present Mexican expedition is 
not going to furnish many arguments for 
truck salesmen. The cost of operation is 
so high that the average commercial truck 
owner wouldg@row up his hands in horror, 







but then thm@me@onditions with which the 
trucks have'm@ontend in Mexico are such 
as are newamm™mnet with in the regular 
routine of % ercial business. 

Driving tram across 150 or more miles 


of desert, h loose, shifting sand in 
which the wheels sink to the hubs would 
not be attempted except in an emergency 
and it is an emergency which exists, at 
this writing, in the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Taking a 2-ton truck as a basis of esti- 
mating, it is found that the average cost 
per ton per mile to transport army sup- 
plies in Mexico has been approximately 42 
eents. On long’ hauls this is considered 
very high. 

Consider for a minute that tires which 
ordinarily stand for 7,000 to 10,000 miles 
will make an average of but 2,500 miles 
in Mexico over the trail now being used. 
The sand is like fine particles of glass and 
cuts the solids at every revolution. In 
fact, one tire man told the writer that it 
has been a wonder that the tires stand 
up over 1,500 miles. Some have gone that 
distance only, while others have made 
marks of over 3,000 miles and are still 
in use, but 2,500 miles can be taken as a 
fair average of the life of solid truck 
tires on the army route. 

Use Much Gasoline 

Then, too, the deep sand of the trail 
means 2, heavy consumption of gasoline. 
The normal mileage of the 2-ton Jeffery 
in commercial use, according to the de- 
signer, Martin Winther, is around 12 miles 
to the gallon, but the conditions in Mex- 
ico make 4 to 5 miles to the gallon a fine 
record. 

Inexperienced drivers mean a high per- 
centage of depreciation and a big repair 
bill. It is safe to assume that the de- 
preciation and parts account for each 
round trip of 300 miles will have to be 
between $40 and $45. Then there are the 
wages of the driver and his assistant, a 
percentage of the wages of the mechanics 
assigned to each truck train, the living 
expenses of the crew and other incidentals. 
These expenses will amount to about $35 
per round trip. 

Additional to the actual expenses of the 
truck also must be considered that truck’s 
percentage of the expenses attached to 
the supply truck which accompanied each 
truck train to carry extra gasoline, parts, 
ete. 

The gasoline consumption for the round 
trip is approximately 75 gallons. It is 
said that Uncle Sam is getting his gaso- 
line at 10 cents per gallon, by reason of 
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a 3-year contract which does not expire 
until July, but if any private concern 
undertakes to buy gasoline here, even in 
large quantities, it costs at least 21 cents 
per gallon. Taking the commercial rate 
as a basis, the gasoline bill for a trip will 
be $18.20. 

At list price a complete set of solid 
tires for the 2-ton trucks costs $195.60. 
Assuming their average mileage to be 
2,500, the tire cost per round trip is ap- 
proximately $23.50. Then there is the 
oil bill, small for each car, but reaching 
a fat amount when a full truck train is 
taken into consideration. 

Everything considered, it costs approx- 
imately $3,375 to run a truck company 
of 27 trucks 150 miles into Mexico, with 
a full load of 52 tons, net, and back to 
Columbus, but the expense bill is not yet 
complete. Each truck company is accom- 
panied by at least three touring cars for 
the officers, machine gun guard, etc. Dodge 
Bros.’ touring cars seem to be in the ma- 
jority for this use, so we will take a Dodge 
as our basis of estimate. Fords are used 
almost exclusively for the courier service. 

The list price of Dodge Bros.’ touring 
ear, delivered in El Paso, is $935, when 
equipped with Lee puncture proof tires, 
plain on the front and non-skid on the 
rear. 


The Inexperienced Chauffeur 


Again we have to consider the problem 
of the inexperienced chauffeur with a nat- 
urally high car depreciation percentage. 
No stock touring car is built for the con- 
ditions existing on the Mexican trail and 
that stock cars stand up at all is a high 
commendation. 

Gasoline consumption, too, is propor- 
tionately high and the total expense for 
a round trip, including chauffeur’s wages, 
depreciation, gasoline, etc., is near $40. 
On top of this we have to consider tire 
cost. A complete set of Lee puncture 
proofs sell here at $124, list price, for 
Dodge cars. They are averaging around 
3,000 miles for casings, but the tube ex- 
pense runs up, for the grains of sand work 
inside the casing and play havoe with the 
tubes, despite all that can be done to pro- 
tect them. As a result, the average tire 
cost for a round trip, per car, is $15 and 
for three cars $45. This brings the total 
cost per train up to $3,540, or $68 per 
ton. Protection, however, isn’t usually 
figured into commercial truck cost, unless 
it is under the title of insurance, so it 
has not been taken into consideration in 
arriving at the cost per ton per mile of 
42 cents. 

The repair bill for trucks, notably the 
Jeffery, has been exceptionally light so 
far. Touring cars have not escaped so 
fortunately. Not designed for heavy serv- 
ice, the light cars such as have to be used 
in Mexico, on account of the very loose, 
so-called roads, are running up consider- 
able bills for repairs. 

While the expedition into Mexico may 
be homeward bound by the time this ap- 


Top—Fuel tent and motorcycle attendant on aviation field at columbus. 
arrived at Columbus from Casa Grande. 
—New Packard prairie schooners about to leave for first trip into interior carrying field kitchen 


rations and tools. 


pears in print, it is likely that efforts will 
be made to convert commercial trucks for 
use on the railway tracks of the mountain- 
ous districts of northern Mexico if the 
campaign is continued. It is believed 
that the solid wheels of the Jeffery trucks 
can, by the addition of a small flange, be 
adapted for track use. 

In some districts around Santa Ana, 
Namiqua, and other places in southern 
Chihuahua where the troops have been 
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Twenty-seven standard transports and one repair car carrying spare parts 


operating it is almost impossible to oper- 
ate the trucks except over the rails. Villa, 
himself, used a big armored truck on the 
railroad tracks in that district and the 
United States army men may take a 
pointer from him in that respect. It may 
be that trucks are already being used 
over the railroads in that district. 

Mexican railroads have not been put in 
anything like condition for the last 6 
years. Ties are rotten, rails are falling 
away and the roadbed is anything but 
even. It would be impossible to operate 
a train, such as we know trains in the 
United States, over the Mexican rails and 
the use of motor trucks over this railroad 
may be another instance of the adaptabil- 
ity of the modern motor truck to all sorts 
of conditions. 
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Constructive Gasoline Regulation 


HERE are so many conflicting reports regarding the gasoline 
situation going the rounds of the country as to make the name 
gasoline a red flag of fear rather than to exert a calming influence. 
With every increase in the price of gasoline more stories get into 
publicity channels, the red flag is waved in the face of more car 
owners, and nothing of permanent value is evolved. 
2 & 
S THE time not ripe for some constructive action? We have 
had enough destructive publicity. Motor Age has no brief for 
any gasoline producing concerns, and wants the cheapest gasoline 
that can be obtained, but can this be obtained faster by criticism 
or by suggestion? | 
= ® 
+: ew price of gasoline has risen but it has not risen much more 
than the price of copper, and has not risen so much as the 
price of some grades of steel. The price of several makes of cars 
has been increased $200 and nobody has seen fit to censure those 
concerns that have taken such action. In general there is a spirit 
of congratulation for what appears to be good business judgment. 
An increase of $200 in the price of a car will take care of quite 
an increase in the price of gasoline. How much gasoline would this 
increase of $200 in car price care for? If the purchaser of such 
a car had bought gasoline at 10 cents a gallon last year and has 
to pay 30 cents per gallon this year, this $200 would take care of 
15,000 miles of touring, on a basis that the car will average 15 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline. These 15,000 miles represent 3 years 
of touring by the average citizen. The net result is that we are 
paying $200 extra without a whimper because the increase in the 
price of materials has made it necessary, but we are talking gaso- 
line, which, in the case cited, amounts approximately to $65 per 


year. 
2 ® 


RYING to convince ourselves that we should not complain at 
the increase in price of gasoline is not solving the gasoline sit- 
uation. It may be good advice not to talk too much, but the best 
advice is: How best to meet the present situation and what are 
the logical steps to prevent further increases in prices? 
2 & 
Y THE cracking process of gasoline, known as the Burton proc- 
ess, and another cracking process known as the Rittmann 
process we are able to get about twice as much gasoline from a 
gallon of crude as we used to. Under the ordinary distillation proc- 
ess we started out with 100 gallons of crude and got 15 gallons 
of gasoline out of this. With Burton’s process we get 30 gallons 
of gasoline. The Rittmann process is not yet on a commercial basis 
and chemists estimate that it will yield approximately the same as 
the Burton process. 


2 
OULD it not be for the benefit of the fuel situation in general 
if all of the crude were distilled under the cracking process, 
or pressure distillation? It would give us twice the quantity of 
gasoline from the existing amount of crude. On the surface it 
would seem that if ordinary distillation were stopped and all dis- 
tillation carried on under the cracking process that such would be 
a real fuel economy. 
2 
OULD all distillation be carried out under the cracking 
process? It could be, but it would mean one of two things: 
First, our government would have to require the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, which owns the Burton patents, to license all inde- 
pendent refiners and require them to use this process. A fixed 
license per gallon would be only just. It is perhaps natural that 


the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana might not want to do this. Every 
owner of a patent has a right to use the patent as he sees fit. 
Certainly government intervention in the matter, requiring nothing 
but pressure distillation, would effect a great economy. 

2 


S ECOND: The new Rittmann process has not been brought into 
the realm of commercial practicability as yet. It is largely a 
laboratory process, but it has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that the process yields double, or more, the volume of gasoline from 
crude that ordinary distillation does. With this known why should 
not the government spend $100,000 or $200,000 if necessary in 
bringing the Rittmann process into the practical field, and, having 
done that, then require its use by independents who cannot use the 
Burton process. 


= ® 


—_pceatncagienen the first or second policy were followed, it does 

Seem opportune that if we have only enough gasoline for 
27 years as reported by the Bureau of Mines, that the govern- 
ment should take active steps positively to conserve that supply. 
It would seem that such would be constructive legislation. In the 
war zone we are accustomed to countries taking governmental con- 
trol of utilities and food products, and prohibiting the exportation 
of certain articles or commodities and also prohibiting the impor- 
tation of others. It may be that we can take a leaf from the 
book of experience of these countries, and so conserve our supplies. 
It was necessary years ago to begin the conservation of our forest 
lands; it was necessary to conserve our native birds and native 
animals. 


NE thing is needed in the present gasoline situation and that 
is more definite information. If our government has gone to 
the bottom of the question then it should have some definite form 
of action formulated. Some active steps should be taken to handle 
the situation. There has been enough talking. 
2 ® 


T HAS been generally stated that there is much waste in the 

petroleum situation not wilful waste, but waste that cannot be 
avoided. For example: Take 100 gallons of crude oil, out of 
which we get, let us say, 25 gallons of oil, which sells at 3 cents 
a gallon. There is 15 gallons of gasoline selling, let us say, at 18 
cents per gallon. There are 55 gallons of fuel oil which sells at 
2 cents per gallon. In the first item of oil is included what we 
know as kerosene. The original 100 gallons of crude cost about 
3.66 cents per gallon; in other words, two of the products remain- 
ing to be sold after the gasoline has been taken off sell for less 
than was paid for the original crude. This means that refiners are 
losing money on the oil and kerosene as well as on the large 
volume of fuel oil. 


em 


IIS leaves one other positive step to take in constructive legis- 

lation, if the term may be used, namely, doing something 
definite with kerosene. The amount of fuel oil remaining largely 
is reduced by the cracking process. The kerosene question is a 
pertinent one. Farmers are asking for information on kerosene. 
They want to use it in their farm tractors. Tractor makers are 
developing devices with which to accomplish this. Perhaps much 
more can be done. Any greater use made of kerosene will lighten 
the pressure on gasoline. If farm tractors, stationary engines, etc., 
ean use kerosene, then something might be done to get somewhere 
along this line. Let us have something constructive. 
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“Stop” and “Go” Back 


Detroit Finds Words Necessary 
If Motorists Are Not to Be- 


come Confused 


They Hear Whistles and Read Traf- 
fic Signs, But Not Colors 


ETROIT, Mich., April 22—The police 

traffic department has decided that the 
‘‘stop’’ and ‘‘go’’ signals, which were 
used on semaphores at street intersections, 
and which were replaced about 10 days 
ago by red and green signals without the 
words ‘‘stop’’ and ‘‘go’’ on them, again 
will be used. It has been found that too 
many motorists did not understand, or 
were unwilling to understand, the mean- 
ing of the colors without the two above 
mentioned words painted upon them. 





SHIPS FISH; GETS CARS 

Lansing, Mich., April 21—Like many 
other manufacturers the Reo Motor Car 
Co. is unable to get sufficient freight cars. 
No efforts are spared to remedy the situa- 
tion and as the conditions are especially 
bad in New England and most of the 
eastern section of the country, every Reo 
dealer and distributer has been making it 
part of his business to help in getting 
railroad freight cars back to the factory, 
in order that they be reshipped, filled with 
Reos. 

Some of these car dealers, as the Reo 
company considers its dealers as a part of 
the factory’s family, have been using 
many schemes in order to get cars. Prob- 
ably one of the most unusual schemes was 
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that adopted by Linscott, the Boston Reo 


distributer. 

Linscott happened to go about that sec- 
tion of the Bean and Braves town where 
a lot of barrels of codfish were stacked 
up, and as he had been unable to get a 
certain number of empty freight cars, he 
bought enough of these barrels of fish to 
make up a trainload. And a full train- 
load of them came into Lansing the other 
day, with a note from Linscott saying, 
‘*You keep the barrels, but ship me back 
the trainload of Reos.’’ 





SUIT OVER HIRED MAN’S CAR 


Danville, Ill., April 22—The courts of 
Vermillion county, Il., will be called upon 
shortly to determine what is meant by 
the ‘‘upkeep’’ of a motor car. Cyrus 
Brady, a farmer of Grant township, filed 
a suit for damages against Patrick Green, 
a large landowner of that vicinity. Green 
gave Brady employment on March 1, ten- 
dering him $30 monthly and also agreed to 
pay for the upkeep. of a motor car owned 
bill was $40 and it was sent to Green. 

It has been the usual custom of 
farmers to tender their employes the use 
of a horse and buggy as an added induce- 
ment to enter their employ, but this was 
the first instance where a motor car en- 
tered into a contract for employment. 
Last week, as Brady was out with his car, 
he broke the differential gear. The repair 
bill was $40 and it was sent to Farmer 
Green for payment. 


He refused to pay it on the ground that 


this was outside of ordinary upkeep and 
that the accident was due to carelessness 
of the owner. Brady promptly filed suit 
and the outcome of the case will establish 
an important precedent. 










— 
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High Cost of Grief 


Street Railway Finds. Something 
Else Must Be Paid for Be- 
side Motor Car 


Man Figuring in Accident Says Men- 
tal Anguish Totals $10,000 


HEN a street car ran into the Ford of 

Herbert J. Mann, city building inspec- 
tor of Phoenix, Ariz., he sent the traction 
company a bill for $10,996.07. He claimed 
$10 for damages done to his Ford, $493.25 
for mental anguish occasioned by not hav- 
ing the entire machine smashed, $10,000 
for Mrs. Mann’s distress caused by his 
safe return, and $492.95 for the Ford’s 
distress at being mistaken for one of the 
common jitney herd. 

He was willing to credit the company 
for 13 cents on account of the car’s dam- 
aged fender. Mann suggested that he 
would be willing to accept $10 and call it 
square, and he got the ten. 





CAMPERS’ SITES IN OREGON 

Ashland, Ore., April 22—People touring 
in Oregon the coming season need not de- 
pend upon hotels entirely for sleeping 
quarters, as a number of enterprising 
cities: have provided free camp grounds 
for the use of parties coming up and down 
the highways. Water is provided for 
drinking and car washing purposes. Elec- 
tric lights are strung among the trees, 
paths built, sheds constructed for shelter- 
ing cars in case of sudden rains, booths 
and other conveniences arranged. This 
city was the first to open free grounds. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the seventy- 
sixth of a series of illustrations and thumb 
nail sketches of the scenic and historic 
wonders. of America to be published In 
Motor Age for the purpose of calling the 
( -\: j }eeneay attention of motorists to the points of inter- 
‘ier eg. “ i est in their own country. 

te. ec i No. 76—MISSISSINEWA BATTLEFIELD, 
MARION, IND. 


N £42 Marion, Ind., is the Mississinewa 

battlefield in the very heart of a sec- 
tion rich in Indian lore. Joaquin Miller, 
‘‘the Poet of the Sierras,’’ was born near 
here. This battleground was the scene of a 
bloody conflict between the whites and the 
redskins many years ago. 
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24-Hr. Race for Gotham 


Stock-Car-Event, Twice Around 
Clock Arouses Interest in 
Eastern Metropolis 


New Yorkers Are Planning for Big 
Event in June 


EW YORK, April 22—Revival of stock- 
N car racing and 24-hour contests is the 
dual promise of promotors of the 24-hour 
race to be held at the Sheepshead Bay 
speedway on June 16 and 17. The restora- 
tion of twice-around-the-clock contests and 
of stock car racing—which will be the first 
big distance speed event of the season in 
the East—New Yorkers believe will bring 
out many of the veterans who appeared in 
similar events years ago. Drivers like 
Mulford, De Palma, Patschke, Hughes, 
Horan, Whalen, Chevrolet, Howard, and 
other veterans, it is believed, are anxious 
to get another crack at the game under 
conditions not quite so gruelling as those 
of the olden days, for a board track is far 
easier on a car and pilot than the rough, 
rutted old dirt tracks. 

T. F. Moore, manager of the meet, who 
promoted numerous 24-hour races in their 
hey-dey, writes from Detroit that manufac- 
turers there are much interested in the 
contest because of its being a stock car 
proposition. Some makers for several years 
past have been building very fast stock 
cars, but not out-and-out racing machines, 
and they may welcome an opportunity to 
meet competitors on an equal footing. The 
struggle for the Universal Film Trophy and 
$10,000 cash prizes may see more than 30 
entries, according to the promoters. 





MANY SPEED MEETS IN WEST 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 22—Although 
the Southern California racing season of- 
ficially closed with the 150-mile event on 
the Ascot Speedway, April 16, there are to 
be several speed contests in Southern Calli- 
fornia between this date and the opening 
of the speed season on the Eastern tracks. 

There is to be a 75-mile Class C road race 
at Gardena, Cal., 
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race there is to be a 150-mile track race 
at Bakersfield, Cal. This is also a sanc- 
tioned meet. 

The 300-mile road race to be held at 
Fresno in connection with the Raisin Day 
celebration, April 29, has drawn a number 
of the big drivers who came out to com- 
pete at Corona and Ascot. 


Eddie O’Donnell is shipping the Duesen- 
berg with which he won $8,500 during the 
past 2 months, to Fresno tomorrow. Earl 
Cooper is to have an entry but the Stutz 
will be driven by R. Dutton, who has been 
Earl’s mechanic during his campaign. 
Hughie Hughes in the Omar, Frank Elliott 
in Pullen’s Mercer and Cliff Durant in the 
Cyclone are also entered at Fresno. 


Racing Events 


May 6—Road race, Gardena, Cal. 
*May 7—Track meet, 150 miles, Bakersfield, 


Cal. 
*April 29—Road race, Fresno, Cal. 
*May 13—New York, Sheepshead Bay speed- 
way race 
— 20—C hica go speedway amateur’s 
rac 
May 30—Indianapolis speedway race. 
*May 30—Tacoma, Wash., speedway race. 
May 30—Minneapolis, Minn., speedway 
race. 
May 30—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 
*June 4—30-mile race, Sheepshead Bay 
speedway. 
*June ye a speedway race. 
*June 20—100-mile race, Galesburg, III. 
June 23-24—Interclub reliability run, Chi- 


ca 
Tune 26—Des Moines, la., speedway race. 
July 4—Minneapolis speedway race. 
July 4—Sioux City speedway race. 
*July 4—Track meet, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
July 4—Road race, Visalia, Cal. 
July 4—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 
July 15—Omaha, Neb., appecwey race. 
ely 15—Track meet, orth Yakima, 
Wash. 
July—100-mile track meet, Burlington, la. 
August 5—Tacoma, Wash., speedway 
races, 
*August 11-12—Hiliclimb, Pike’s Peak, Colo. 
August 12—Track meet, Portland, Ore. 
oe 18-19—Elgin road race. 
ust 26—100-mile track meet, 
x... ich. 
September 
September 
September 
race. 
September 


Kalama- 


4—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 
4—Indianapolis speedway race. 
4—Des Moines, la., speedway 


4-5—Track meet, 
ash. 
_ er 16—Speedway race, Providence, 


September 29—Track meet, Trenton, N. J. 
September 30—New York, Sheepshead Bay 
speedway race 
October 7—Philadelphia speedway race. 
October 7—Omaha speedway race. 
October 14—Chicago speedway race. 
October 19—Indianapolis speedway race. 
October 21—Track meet, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* Sanctioned by A. A. A. 


Spokane, 
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Sheepshead Has Entries 


Up to the Present Twenty-one 


Drivers Have Signed Up for 
May 13 Race 


Expected That Full List of Thirty- 
‘two Will Face the Starter 


EW YOHK, April 22—To date there 
N are twenty-one entries for the Metro- 
politan trophy race on the Sheepshead Bay 
speedway,..May 13, have been scheduled 
and official are confident that the full 
list of thirty-two entries will be on hand 
before the entry lists close. The Metro- 
politan event is only one of four short- 
distance races which will mark the open- 
ing of the racing season in the East. 


The Metropolitan trophy asks the drivers 
to go 150 miles and offers a purse of $15,- 
000 in prize money. The Queens cup event 
is a 50-mile race with a purse of $2,500. 
The third event is programmed as. the 
Coney Island cup, requiring the drivers to 
go 20 miles, while a consolation race for 
non-winners called the William E. Kemble 
is a 10-mile handicap. Purse, $900. 


The latest entry received by Everart 
Thomson, manager of the Speedway, 
came by cable from Joseph Christiaens 
who is now on his way from London with 
a Sunbeam six. This will be the first start 
for the car as it is a 1916 model and has 
only been given trial spins at Brooklands. 
According to advices from the English 
track the machine is said to have devel- 
oped a speed of 116 miles an hour. Aldo 
Franchi will drive the other Sunbeam. 


France will be represented with four 
Delages and a Peugeot, all of which have 
a reputation for smashing records. The 
team of Delages were the winners of the 
Grand Prix at Lyons, France, and is the 
entry of Harry S. Harkness. Carl Lim- 
berg, Jack Lecain and two others not 
named will handle the imported speeders. 
The Peugeot is a Ralph Mulford entry. 
Resta will drive a Peugeot. 


Grover Bergdoll and Eugene Stecher will 
come over from 





May 6. This is the 
first one of the 
smaller races held 
each year in South- 
ern California, to 
be sanctioned by 
the contest board of 
the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 
Last season there 
were several of 
these Class C events 
held in southern 
California but in 
every case _ they 








Philadelphia with a 
team of Erwins 
which have figured 
in American road 
and speedway races 
for a season. 
Billy Chandler 
and Dave Lewis are 
coming East with a 
team of Crawfords 
and the Duesen- 
bergs have been en- 
tered. Dario Resta 
arrived at the 
speedway. yes ter- 








were outlaw events. 
The day follow- 
ing the Gardena 


Louis Coatalen, managing director of the Sunbeam Motor Co., 
of the new Sunbeams to be driven this year in America by Joseph Christians 


Wolverhampton, England, in one 


day. T. E. Myers, 
general manager of 
the Indianapolis 
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Motor Speedway, has made entry for 
three cars. These cars are the prop- 
erty of the Indianapolis Speedway Team 
Co. and the Prest-O-Lite Racing Team Co. 
One is a Peugeot to be driven by John 
Aitken; the other two are Maxwell cars 
riding under the banner of the Prest-O- 
Lite racing team. The latter two cars 
are to be driven by Pete Henderson and 
Eddie Rickenbacher. W. T. Muller will 
drive a Mulford Special, C. W. Thompson 
an Olsen and Bert Watson a J. J. Special. 





SIOUX CITY RACE OFF 
Chicago, April 25—Motor Age has beeu 
advised that the race schedule for May 6 
on the Sioux City track has been called 
off. The first regular meet there will be 
held on July 4. 





PLAN SPEEDWAY AT PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 22—At a Boost- 
Philadelphia luncheon held by the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce leading 
business men made pleas for the raising 
of funds for the new motor speedway to 
be constructed at Warminster, Pa., just 
over the line in Bucks county. This speed- 
way is intended to be the fastest 2-mile 
course in the country, and will cost $744,- 
000. It is expected that plan will be per- 
fected in the near future. 





PLAN TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE 

Fargo, N. D.—President W. W. Smith 
of the National Parks Highway association 
has applied to the A. A. A. for sanction for 
a sociability tour to leave the Twin Cities, 
July 20, and to reach Medora, N. D., July 
24, when the new bridge over the Little 
Missouri river is to be opened formally. 
The tour is planned to go over the National 
Park Highway along the Northern Pacific 
railroad right-of-way to the Yellowstone 
National park. The road has offered to 
operate a hotel train with the tour. Four 
and one-half days will be spent in the park. 
‘4-6-8 Yellowstone Park Tour’’ is the pro- 
posed official name, referring to the fact 
that cars with any 
size engine are in- 
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Industry at Detroit 


Represents 28 Per Cent of Total 
Capital Invested in All 


Manufacturing 


— oe 31 Per Cent of Persons 
Engaged in Manufactures 


ETROIT, Mich., April 22—Fully 120 
D establishments were manufacturing 
cars and trucks, bodies and parts in De- 
troit at the end of 1914, according to a 
special report on the industry furnished 
by the director of the bureau of the census 
to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, which gives figures showing 


Race Entries to Date 


SHEEPSHEAD BAY, MAY 13 
Distance, 140 miles Purse, — 
ar 











Driver 

iia pecan nnn eeeres en’ Sunbeam 
RE vccbvttedseudeedsheeeceee snd Delage 

SE Pree ee eee er ee Delage 
i iio on on cs eee ke eR ewe Delage 

OO ee Pere. ey eee Delage 
ee hee ee: PESOS RAE Peugeot 
i TUE ccc ce eerecscseceesecooes Erwin 
ik oi na ok eee heen te ewe’ ee Erwin 
CE ck ohh een babes hee wba e Crawford 
2 Co eed ewe t ind eed eaneue ee Crawford 
EI Oe ree ee ee Peugeot 
is oc cece eeeeeesenn ews Maxwell 
EE ae ee Maxwell 
I oil a were oo ae we Deusenberg 
he ae ee aaa ae ae Deusenberg 

a ee ee err eer Deusenberg 
Nk wep de ened oa ee Ow eR abe Peugeot 
sit oe we ee ing Ee eh Sunbeam 
atc idle RA ee av ls Mulford Special 
EE cw debe bbe ee hnd ns bb 6d bee Res Olsen 
Dt st‘ecrbeteacnseaeae cane <e J. J. Special 


INDIANAPOLIS, MAY 30 


Distance, 300 miles Purse, $30,000 
Driver Car 








SEE PE ae OL eee Sunbeam 
i ok a eee eee ge -é 04 0 Maxwell 
OR oe ld ao a eils Maxwell 
I he a ee ww Frontenac 
Arthur Chevrolet .......ccccccees Frontenac 
Gastom CRevrolet ...cccccccccccces Frontenac 
eee honk rhe daekes ee Deusenberg 
RS ee ee Deusenberg 
sean tc th em tees eat Deusenberg 
CHICAGO, JUNE 10 
Distance, 300 miles............ Purse, $30,000 
Driver Car 
REIS era OR ae Tn Ee Sunbeam 
a aaa Reh A Sunbeam 





vited, including 
twin sixes. 

A tentative plan 
calls for the first 
night stop at Sta- 
ples, Minn., second 
at Fargo, N. D., 
third at Bismarck, 
N. D., fourth at 
Dickinson, N. D., 
fifth at Medora, N. 
D., sixth at Miles 
City, Mont., seventh 
at Forsythe, Mont., 
eighth at Billings, 
Mont., ninth at Liv- 
ingston, Mont. The 
entrance to the park 
at Gardiner will be 
reached noon of 
July 28. 
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how this industry stands with relation to 
all the manufacturing industries of Detroit. 

These represented an investment of 
$82,561,000 capital out of a total invest- 
ment of $295,171,000. They employed 
37,641 persons out of 120,977 engaged in 
all manufactures and paid $32,717,000 in 
salaries and wages out of a total of $96,- 
158,000, or a little more than one-third. 

Motor cars and parts to a value of $163,- 
588,000 were produced in the year, equal 
to 40 per cent of the $402,864,000 value 
of all manufactures. The industry paid 
for materials $101,259,000 out of $223,527,- 
000 paid by all manufacturing trades, or 
45 per cent, and added $62,329,000 to the 
value of the materials by manufacture. 

Each of thirty-one establishments pro- 
duced cars, trucks or parts to the value of 
$1,000,000 and over, thirty to the value of 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 and thirty-two to 
the value of $20,000 to $100,000. 

The busiest production season was in 
late winter and spring, when the largest 
numbers of wage earners were employed, 
as follows: February, 35,088; March, 36,- 
193, and April, 36,089. 

Eighty per cent of the money paid to 
employes in the motor car industry went 
for wages as against 20 per cent for sal- 
aries, while in all other manufacturing 
trades only 68 per cent of the total was 
paid to mechanics and other laborers. 

Value of the year’s motor product was 
very nearly double the capital invested, 
while in all other manufacturing trades it 
amounted to only 12% per cent more than 
the investment. 





MAXWELL PROVIDES MOVIE THRILLER 
Santa Barbara, Cal., April 22—One of 
the most spectacular motor car action pic- 
tures yet obtained by a camera was filmed 
recently near here, where the studios of 
the American Film Co. are located, when 
a Maxwell stock touring car leaped a 
chasm 33 feet wide and 21 feet deep. It 
landed safely on the other side with 14 
feet to spare, the total distance of the 
flight being 47 feet. 








Mazwell car making flying leap for the movies 


Three passengers 
were carried on the 
perilous journey. 

The car was 
driven 1,000 feet 
on a temporary 
board incline to 
give it the momen- 
tum necessary for 
its long leap 
through the air. 
Albert Thompson, 
one of the film ac- 
tors, who was driv- 
ing the car, said it 
had attained a 
speed of 50 miles an 
hour when it left 
the incline built on 
the approach side 
of the gulf. 

A large crowd 





Is 


was on hand to watch the performance 
and the majority of the onlookers pre- 
dicted that the experiment would end in 
disaster. 

When the flying Maxwell shot off the 
incline into the air, everyone held his 
breath in an agony of suspense, but their 
forebodings were not justified. 

To film the scene, P. G. Lynch, studio 
manager for the American Film Co., found 
a chasm that had been created by a 
washed-out bridge over the Las Posas 
Creek, on the Camarillo ranch, near Cam- 
arillo, Cal. 





HARKNESS BUYS BURMAN’S RACER 

New York, April 24—Special telegram— 
H. 8S. Harkness has bought the Blitzen- 
Benz in which the late Bob Burman es- 
tablished a world’s record in 1911 at Day- 
tona, Fla., when he drove a mile in 25.4 
seconds. The car was formerly owned by 
S. A. Fletcher, an Indianapolis banker. 
This car will be driven at the Sheepshead 
Bay speedway May 13 in an attempt to 
lower the mark made by Burman at Day- 
tona. Though no driver has as yet been 
selected for the trial, it is stated that Mr. 
Harkness will in all probability be its 
pilot. 





NON-PROFESSIONAL DRIVERS ENTER 

Chicago, April 25—Entries for the West- 
ern Interclub Non-professional race on the 
Chicago speedway May 20 are increasing 
each week. The Saturday and Sunday 
workouts have been bringing out more 
and more cars and a number of out-of- 
town men are among those likely to start. 

From Manning, Iowa, the entry of Wil- 
liam Leet has been received and he has 
tried out his Mercer on the track with 
Otto Henning tuning it up for him. P. 
C. Bah, of Harlan, lowa, has announced 
that he will enter his Stutz. Two other 
out-of-town Stutz cars are promised from 
J. S. Thompson of Lacon, Ill., and J. Wil- 
son, of Morris, lll., but as yet they have 
not signed the entry blanks. The same 
is true of Hunter Robbins, of Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., who is being counted on to 
have his Apperson on hand. 

J. W. West and Andrew Ortmayer had 
National cars on the track last Sunday. 
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Secret Safety Test 


Burlington Railroad Official 
Finds Motorists Careless 
at Grade Crossings 


Younger Drivers Prove Most Reck- 
less, According to Report 


LOOMINGTON, Ill., April 22—In the 
B effort to prove that the majority of 
grade crossing accidents in which motor 
cars were struck by locomotives, were due 
to the carelessness of drivers of the motor 
ears, L. B. Lyman, superintendent of the 
Burlington railroad, has been carrying on 
a series of secret investigations at obscure 
grade crossings where the conditions were 
such as to be most productive of accidents 
if trains and motor cars should come up 
at the same time. 

Men were stationed at these crossings 
for several days at a time in order to make 
observations. One investigator reported 
the passage of sixteen trains and, during 
the same period, 100 motor cars. None of 
the sixteen engineers failed to give the 
proper warning signals, while but one of 
the motor car drivers took safety precau- 
tions, either stopping or slowing up suffi- 
ciently to observe whether trains were ap- 
proaching. 

Many of the drivers, the report stated, 
were children who were laughing and utter- 
ly heedless of danger, even when an on- 
coming train could be heard distinctly. 
Many of the adult drivers were no less 
eareless. The reports from the investiga- 
tors in nearly every case were of a similar 
character, the conclusion being reached by 
the railroad official, that a very small pro- 
portion of persons who drive cars make any 
effort to note whether or not danger 
threatens in crossing a railroad. 





MISSISSIPPI ADOPTS VEHICLE LAW 

Jackson, Miss., April 15—The Mississippi 
legislature, on the last day of the session, 
passed an act governing the operation of 
motor cars. One of its provisions was that 
in an action to recover damages for injury 
by a motor car, proof of the operation of 
the car in violation of the provisions of 
the act and also proof of inquiry shall 
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constitute prima facie evidence for the 
plaintiff. A speed of 30 miles per hour 
is the rate in the country and 15 miles 
in towns. Special speed provisions are in- 
cluded for passing churches, schools and 
horse-drawn vehicles. The lower house in- 
definitely postponed a bill putting jitneys 
under heavy bond. This had already been 
passed but it was decided best to recon- 
sider the vote. 





MOTOR RESERVE PLAN EXPLAINED 

Washington, D. C., April 24—The prob- 
able system of control and organization 
which would be adopted for the creation 
of a national motor reserve corps, under 
the measure known as the Chamberlain 
bill, was explained to representatives of 
the motor car industry and the railroads 
last week when a conference of railroad 
men with War College division of the gen- 
eral staff of the United States army was 
held here. 

Both the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and the 8S. A. E. have agreed 
to appoint representatives to aid in work- 
ing out the line of procedure which would 
be followed in the event of war. The 
Chamberlain bill, it was pointed out, 
would permit of the president appointing 
motor reserve corps subject to the orders 
of the war department in cases of emer- 
gency and also in times of peace. 





TENNESSEE LICENSE LAW VALID 

Memphis, Tenn., April 15—The circuit 
court upheld the motor vehicle license law 
of Tennessee in a suit brought by Leopold 
Lehman attacking its constitutionality. 
The plaintiff was upheld in a magistrate’s 
court, but on appeal it was held that the 
secretary of state and not the county 
court should have been made defendant. 





COAST PLANS 24-HOUR RACE 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 20—Plans are 
on foot in this city for staging a 24-hour 
race on the Ascot Speedway May 29 and 
30. The lists are open to stock cars only. 
Each car must be certified stock, with the 
exception of windshields and fenders which 
will be removed for safety reasons. There 
are five tentative entries already and it is 
believed on the Coast that there will be 
thirty ready for the start. 


Looseness Marks Spring Coats for Men and Women 


Leather Finds Place Both as Trimming and Otherwise 





SPECIALLY smart styles for men and women motorists are 
E to be found in all the shops this spring. Many of the 
coats are so designed that they may be worn for street use as 
well as in the car. Then again some of the outer garments are 


reversible that the outer part may be in keeping with the va- © 


garies of the weather. 

Looseness is exemplified in nearly all of the outer garments 
this year. Tussar silk, cheviot, wool velours and gabardines 
and corduroys are the prevailing materials for both men and 
women. Some coats for men are being shown in suede, these 


in many cases being reversible and having a detachable collar 
so that they may be worn either as outer or inner garments. 
The side opposite to the leather is usually of gabardine, or 
some waterproof material. 

For men the raglan sleeves, deep set, and rather full skirts 
are prevailing. Special wet weather coats for both men and 
women are built more along utility lines than for pleasing the 
eye. Leather is being used considerably for trimming women’s 
garments. Motoring hats are small and close fitting, being both 
of cloth and straw. 
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Soldier cape effect in black and 
white checked velour. Collar, 





cuffs and pockets faced in green Corduroy coat that comes in 
broadcloth, with black leather black, blue, old rose, and green 
trimming. Silk lined throughout. stripes with white. Price, $25 
Price, $35 
Tussar silk full flare back with The three photos at the bottom of 
page by Lazernick, New York. 


drawstring belt. Price $37.50 


On farther side of car from left to right—Green calfskin motor coat with detachable collar to be worn as either an inner or outer garment; 
Kenneth Durwood, 


reversible leather motor coat of French calfskin on one side and English gabardine on the other; next and also man at wheel, 
In front of car—Smart greenish and white plaid coat; blackand white checked garment, 


Marshall Field & Cu., Chicago 


“Lnglish motor coat with deep raglan sleeves and full skirt. 
Jeaturing lcather trimmings, English Aintraa coat by Kenneth Durwood, London; Harris motor coat. 
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Silk hat with sash effect in 
black and fancy braid at $4 









Yellow and white plaid wool 
velour coat with collar, cuffs, 
belt and pockets hemmed in 
white braid. Price, $22.50 
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Above—Very smart models in Tussar silk for 
street use as well as motoring. Full flare styl- 
ish and can te worn with high collar. Price, 
$32.50 








Left—Gabardine dust coat, full belted. Price, 
$22.50 








Right—Full-belted corduroy sport coat in 
rose, blue and yellow, at $25 








All clotling not otherwise credited is by the Auto 
Supply Co., New York 







Photos by Lazernick, New York. 
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Current Events on Two Continents, in Picture 
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A panoramic view of the many notables of Aiken, S. C., drawn out by polo 
game between Cooperstown and Aiken teams 


Society folk and prominent people at 
Palm Beach, Fla. Mrs. M. Sergius 
Friede, Petrograd, Russia; J. Fairchild, 
New York; A. M, Raw, Mrs. E. Jay, 
New York, and M. Sergius Friede, 
Petrograd, in a White car. Mr. Friede 
is the American agent for the Russian 
government in the purchasing of war 
munitions 








In a plea made by Lord Balfour to the 
workers of Manchester just before the news 
of the recapture of Przemysl was announced, 
the new First Lord of the British Admiralty 
laid emphasis on the fact that Russia was 
forced to give up the Austrian stronghold 
which she had won after one of the hardest 
campaigns of the war, because of her lack of 
war munitions. This in great measure was 
due to the fact that the ice-bound harbor of 
Archangel was closed to traffic for the season. 
An idea of the enormous amount of supplies 
held up may be had in the particular instance 
pictured in the: accompanying illustration 
showing one of a number of piers used for the 
assembling of White and Packard motor 
trucks for the Russian government. One won- 
ders what on earth any government can do 
with $13,000,000 worth of cars even in war 
times, yet motor vehicles to this enormous 
amount thus far have been furnished to Rus- 
sia by S. A. Friede, a former New York news- 

King Alfonso and hunting party at the castle of the Duke San Pedro de Galatino. In the first car paper man, who has handled the business 
at the right the king is seated at the wheel in connection with his father, M. S. Friede 
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Will Future Car Maintenance Be Less? 


Economy Tests to Be Standardized—Qualities of 
a Perfect Carbureter 


LEVELAND, O., April 21—Working 

behind the scenes for the car owner 
seventy leading engineers of motor car 
and motor car accessories were busy all 
day today solving many problems that will 
make motor cars easier to manufacture, 
easier to operate and cheaper to maintain. 
These seventy engineers constituting what 
is known as the various Standards Com- 
mittees of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers approvel today rules for fuel econ- 
omy tests which, it is hoped, can be made 
standard in different sections of the coun- 
try. The engineers are just as interested 
in effecting fuel economy as is the car 
owner. 

As was stated in Motor Age April 6, 
it is proposed to have these tests con- 
ducted on speedways where parallel con- 
ditions can be obtained. It is also pro- 
posed to incorporate acceleration tests and 
to give close attention to every detail so 
that the tests will provide data of the 
most conclusive nature. 

During this discussion some interesting 
sidelights were disclosed. For instance, 
C. P. Grimes drew attention to the fact 
that there are about a dozen different 
Baume scales in use and that only one of 
these is a national standard. Another 
point that arose was the effect of tire types 
and it was stated that a cord tire -had 
shown in actual comparative trial to re- 
duce the rolling resistance of a car at 10 
m. p. h. as much as 50 per cent. There 
was some argument as to whether a speed- 
way test need be run both ways, making 
one run clockwise and then repeating it 
the other way, but it was stated very posi- 
tively by all having experience of speed- 
way testing, that with certain wind con- 
ditions there could easily be -a great dif- 
ference in resistance, such a thing as a 
grandstand often protecting part of the 
track for one direction of travel while not 
doing so for the other direction. 


Tire Standardization 


Finally, the report was accepted as a 
progress report and a resolution passed 
calling upon the Research division to con- 
tinue its work and to study the matter of 
a figure of merit, either theoretical, ex- 
perimental or both. 

W. P. Kennedy, chairman Truck Stand- 
ards division read a report of progress with 
several matters of tire standardization 
still in the hands of his division and stated 
that the principal work now before it was 
the standardization of truck controls. John 
Younger, truck engineer Pierce Arrow 
Motor Car Co., spoke at some length on 
this subject emphasizing the immense im- 
portance of this matter from a military 
viewpoint, and not inconsiderable desira- 
bility from the viewpoint of the commer- 


cial user who may have several makes of 
trucks in his fleet. 

Mr. Younger added that the U. 8. Army 
had already experienced some inconveni- 
ence owing to differences in the control 
of the trucks they are now using, and the 
comment was made that probably a num- 
ber of deaths from truck accidents are 
caused by a driver doing the instinctive 
thing in an emergency. If he is driving 
a strange truck the instinctive thing need 
not be the right thing. 

J. G. Utz, chairman of the Miscellaneous 
division, read a progress report in which 


the item of most general interest was the 


proposed standard drive for speedometers. 
A sketch was shown of a unit that would 
attach. to the gearbox exposing a simple 
socket into which the end of the speed- 
ometer drive shaft would fit, the unit con- 
taining a shaft to connect with the gears 
within the transmission case. It is not 
yet decided how to take care of variations 
in gear ratio, tire size and required speed 
of the speedometer itself. 


Carbureter Ideals 


That the ideal of carbureter manufac- 
turers is to produce an instrument giving 
a perfect mixture at all motor speeds is 
well understood, and it is also realized that 
it is not possible commercially to make an 
instrument which will do this under all 
conditions. An engineer well known in 
the scientific world, who was the designer 
of one of the earliest high-speed steam en- 
gines, F. H. Ball, of Cleveland, has re- 
cently been conducting a number of ex- 
periments to determine the actual mix- 
ture produced by many different types of 
earbureter at all speeds. The results of 
these researches of Mr. Ball, aided by his 
son, F’. O. Ball, were presented to the Cleve- 
land section of the 8S, A. E., April 21, in 
the form of a most interesting paper. 

In the experiments an actual gasoline 
engine was used, delivering power to an 
electric generator whereby the load could 
be varied at will, and apparatus was em- 
ployed which enabled the amount of air 
and the amount of gasoline entering the 
engine to be measured accurately. The 
amount of suction was checked by a water 
column connected with the intake. Other 
experiments were also made with a steam 
ejector instead of the gasoline engine, the 
ejector being used to draw air and gas- 
oline through the carbureter at a constant 
rate of flow. 

The method of the experiments was 
based on the fact that a certain amount of 
gasoline is required for every 100 cubic 
feet of air. There is a certain range of 
proportion for this—there is a best rich 
mixture for power and a best lean mix- 
ture for economy. 
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A test was first made with a carbureter 
having both a fixed size of nozzle and a 
fixed air opening, and the test showed that 
if the mixture were rich enough for moder- 
ate and high speeds it was much too weak 
for low speeds, this showing that the sim- 
plest form of carbureter needs some device 
to enrich mixture for slow engine speeds. 

The next trial was with a carbureter 
having a compensating gasoline jet for low 
speeds. This showed that the compensat- 
ing jet gave good results at low speeds as 
long as the throttle was partly closed, but 
that it was little better than the simple 
instrument with wide-open throttle. 


Different Tests Explained 


Then it was shown that the simplest form 
of auxiliary air-valve carbureter had a 
fixed nozzle that would give a rich enough 
mixture at low speeds, the air valve open- 
ing as speed rose and letting in more air. 
This gave good results for the first half 
or the range, but too lean a mixture at 
high speeds. 

Altogether a large number of tests 
proved that compensating jets, air valves 
and combinations of air valves with jet 
size variations, etc., all have their uses, 
and that excellent results can be obtained 
with several different schemes. One of 
the best results was obtained from an air- 
valve carbureter having a large jet with a 
block of metal inserted, within the stand 
pipe leading to the nozzle. The effect of 
this is to cause the gasoline to flow through 
a narrow ring shaped space and the fric- 
tion thus created prevents the nozzle from 
discharging too much fuel at high speeds. 
The authors stated that this type of car- 
bureter was not as ideal as it appears, 
however, as the effect of changes in tem- 
perature is very great. Obviously any 
change in the gravity of the spirit would 
affect the friction created in the narrow 
passage. 

Another type that showed very good re- 
sults was a two-jet instrument. This has 
a jet in a venturi which makes a small 
earbureter for slow running. There is also 
an air valve to weaken the mixture as the 
speed rises, and a second jet is uncovered 
to prevent the weakening process from 
going too far. 

One important point made is the im- 
portance of good atomizing. Atomizing is 
effected by the violence of the air flow 
and air of high velocity will have much 
more effect than air moving slowly. 


Discuss Merits of Fours 


New York, April 21—That the best accel- 
eration is obtainable from four-cylinder 
motors, the acceleration from other types 
of engines at the slower speeds being not 
usually as quick or as powerful, was a point 
brought out in a talk by F. E. Watts, chief 
engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Corp., who 
took part in a discussion of the four-cyl- 
inder motor at a joint meeting of the S. A. 
E., the American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers, and invited members of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and Aero- 
nautical Society, April’ 20. A paper was 
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read by F. R. Porter, president of the Finley 
Robertson Porter Co. in which he stated 
that the one factor which comes nearest to 
determining the possible power output of a 
single-cylinder is the matter of piston area. 





S. A. E. CRUISE RESERVATIONS 322 

Detroit, Mich., April 24—Reservations 
have been made to date for 322 S. A. E. 
members and friends for the summer 
eruise June 12-16. Ninety-three of these 
are for women. Treasurer W. H. Conant, 
of the 1916 meetings committee, reports 
daily receipts increasing, and it is now 
certain that the total accommodation of 
550 on steamship Noronic will be taken 
by June 1, if not earlier. At the present 
rate the ship will be sold out before that. 

For the benefit of those who want a 
day’s fishing in Georgian Bay, a complete 
outfit of fishing tackle will be carried on 
the Noronic and sold to members. 





MICATITE PRIZE NAME 

Pittsfield, Mass., April 21—The name 
Micatite has been selected as the winner 
of the prize of $25 in gold offered by the 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. for the best name 
for its new spark plug. The name was sug- 
gested by F. L. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and was selected from a list of over 5,000 
submitted, many of which were names car: 
ried by other spark plugs now on the mar- 
ket. The Micatite was chosen since it 
signified the construction, which uses a 
taper mica tube and also the gas- and air- 
tight features of the plugs. The judges of 
the contest were A. L. Clayden, chairman 
S. A. E. Standards committee; J. C. Nichols, 
general manager, General Auto Supply Co.; 
and W. P. Wood, president and manager 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 





HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSION TRUCK 

Stevens Point, Wis., April 21—The 
Beijer Hydraulic Transmission Co., or- 
ganized in the spring of 1915 at Stevens 
Point, Wis., by Arthur Beijer, a Swedish 
engineer, will complete the first model of 
car employing the Beijer patented trans- 
mission about May 1 and after road tests 
and further experimentation will build the 
car for the market and license other man- 
ufacturers on a royalty basis. 

The Beijer transmission has been built 
into a 50-horsepower touring car. The 
new form of transmission operates on the 
same principle as the hydraulic jack. A 
three-cylinder rotary pump is attached to 
the flywheel of the motor and pumps col- 
umns of oil through pipes to motors on 
each wheel of the car, front and rear. 
Thus a form of four-wheel drive is at- 
tained. The device makes it possible to 
eliminate clutch, gearbox, universal joints, 
differential and other parts of the present- 
day ear. The Beijer company has a cap- 
ital stock of $45,000, held by Stevens Point 
interests. N. A. Week is president; F. D. 
Reynolds secretary and treasurer, and 
Arthur Beijer vice president and general 
manager. 
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Week's Development in Motor Circles 


Empire Has New Roadster—Some Price Changes 
—New Cars and Trucks 


Pe ao Ind., April 21—A new 
roadster of four-passenger capacity is 
the latest addition to the line of the Em- 
pire Automobile Co. The new body is fitted 
to the six-cylinder chassis. In general the 
lines conform to those of the touring car 
models with the high cowl and sides. 
There are two doors in front and two 
passengers are accommodated by the indi- 
vidual type front seats. Between these 
seats is an aisleway 10 inches wide to give 
easy entrance to the rear seats. The width 
of this, 36 inches, gives exceptional seat- 
ing space for the other two passengers. 

A striking feature is found in the lug- 
gage compartment. This occupies the en- 
tire rear deck, and is reached, not at the 


rear, but by means of an entrance afforded 


by the dropping of the rear seat uphol- 
stery, the cushion being hinged at the bot- 
tom for this purpose. With this pad in 
place, the compartment becomes dust proof, 
giving perfect protection to baggage. The 
compartment is so large that two suit- 
cases, in addition to many other access- 
ories needed in touring may be earried 
there. Deliveries are scheduled for May. 





INCREASE ARGO PRICE 

Jackson, Mich., April 22—Improvements 
in the construction of Argo cars, together 
with the higher cost of materials has made 
it necessary for the company to increase the 
selling price of the touring car from $435 
to $455, and the roadster from $385 to $405 
——a raise of $20 on each model. 





REDUCE SPEEDOMETER PRICES 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 21—The Sears- 
Cross Co., this city, on March 25 made 
sweeping price reductions on its speed- 
ometers. There are three models, F-15, 
FF-16 and F. C. N. B. 

The model F-15, used on Fords, has been 
reduced from $12 to $8.00; model FF-16, 
also used on Fords, has been reduced $5 to 
$10; and the F. C. N. B. model has been 
reduced from $25 to $12. This last model 
is especially designed for Chevrolet and the 
Saxon 4-cylinder models. 





CAR HAS OWN CHARGING OUTFIT 

Wyandotte, Mich., April 22—A new elec- 
tric car to be known as the Belmont, which 
will be equipped with its own portable 
charging outfit, will be manufactured in 
this city by the Belmont Electric Auto 
Co., which plans to begin the production of 
passenger cars and commercial vehicles 
this spring. The charging apparatus, it is 
said, will render the machine independent 
of charging stations and enable it to jour- 
ney across the country with self-developed 
power. The company expects to limit its 
first year’s production to 250 cars, in- 


creasing the output as conditions warrant. 
The commercial car will be of the con- 
vertible type. It will sell probably at 
$985. Two models of passenger cars are 
listed at $1,400 and $1,600, respectively. 
An extra charge of $150 will be made for 
cars equipped with the charging apparatus. 
J. H. Bishop, Wyandotte, is president of 
the company. 





O-SO-EASY FOR. BRUSKE 
Detroit, April 21—Paul Hale Bruske, 
formerly director of publicity of Maxwell 
Motor Co., has become advertising mana- 
ger of the O-So-Ezy Mop Co., Detroit. 





GRANT NOT TO MOVE 
Findlay, Ohio, April 24—General Man- 
ager Shaw, of the Grant Motor Co. Corp., 
tells Motor Age’s representative that the 
plant will not remove from this city, as 
has been announced in several papers. 





TWO WACO MODELS 

Seattle, Wash., April 21—The Western 
Automobile Co. of Seattle, manufacturer 
of the Waco car, announces that it will 
commence to make deliveries in July. Two 
models will’ be marketed—Model T-30, a 
five-passenger touring car, and Model R-30, 
a two-passenger roadster. The former will 
retail at $785 and the latter at $750. 





NO TIRE COMBINE 

Akron, Ohio, April 21—Rumors that the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. was about to absorb the 
Kelly-Springfield and the Lee Rubber and 
Tire Co., were emphatically denied by offi- 
cials of the companies concerned in the 
proposed merger. The Kelly-Springfield 
plant is in Akron and that of the Lee com- 
pany is in the suburb of Philadelphia. 





JORDAN PRODUCTION TO START SOON 

Cleveland, O., April 22—The first unit 
of the new Jordan Motor Car Co. plant 
in Cleveland will be completed June 1 
and production of the Jordan car will be- 
gin soon after that date. Although Ed- 
ward S. Jordan and Paul Zens, the heads 
of the company, did not complete the or- 
ganization. before January 15, the model 
car was completed, the company financed, 
Cleveland was chosen as a location, plans 
for the factory finished and ground was 
broken before April 1. 

The first building of the Jordan fac- 
tory group will include 30,000 feet of floor 
space and will cost shut $50,000. 

As to the character of the Jordan ear, 
it is reported that builders’ idea is to 
design a chassis which will contain the one 
best unit produced by each one of the 
leading manufacturers among the parts 
producing specialists of America. 
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This illustration shows 6 miles of the Pike’s 


Peak highway; that is, from the tenth— 
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—to the fourth mile, giving a 
good idea of the switchbacks 


Speed Bugs Will Vie with Each Other Here in 


id we are to accept the much heralded 
phrase that ‘‘the scientist looks upon 
nothing as impossible,’’ one must look 
upon Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike as being outside the pale of the 
scientist. By this is meant no reflection 
upon the ability or integrity of the in- 
trepid explorer for whom Pikes’ Peak 
was named. Prophesying the impossibil- 
ity is a lost art with the new school of 
prophets. To them has come the un- 
derstanding that oftentimes the 
man who says it can’t be done 
is surprised by someone doing it. 

After Lieutenant Pike—who 
was sent out to trace the course 
of the Missouri river, and make 
other observations in the newly 
acquired Louisiana Purchase in 
1805—and his little and had 
made a determined effort to 
reach the summit of Pike’s Peak, 
their labors netting them nothing 
but the satisfaction of reaching 
the crest of one of the nearby 
mountains, Pike predicted that no 
human being ever would scale 
the rocky heights of the now 
famous mountain. 

Perhaps the simile used in the 
second paragraph preceding is 


Hill Climb Next August 


not well taken, but as we reckon time 
nowadays, a century is not so long. How- 
ever, in the intervening century since 
Pike made his prediction, thousands of 
persons have stood at the top of Pike’s 
Peak, but not until this year have they 
ever been able to reach the top in the 
motor car. 

A road that is truly wonderful in its 
marvelous engineering triumphs; wonder- 
ful in that it reaches into the clouds 14,- 





Tons of dynamite were used in constructing this road. This shows 
a blast in mile 2 


109 feet above sea level, and still more 
wonderful in the magnificence in its scen- 
ery, the Pike’s Peak highway climbs the 
north, or precipitous side of the mountain, 
in which every mile is crowded with 
scenic interest, and from its terminus at 
the summit of the peak more miles of 
mountain ranges and of plains are visible 
than from any other point on the globe 
reached by motor car. Sixty thousand 
square miles in one vast limitless view 
may be seen from the summit of 
the peak. 

Many efforts have been made 
looking towards such a road, but, 
owing to the many obstacles its 
construction presented, all were 
failures. It remained for Eugene 
A. Sunderlin, a railway president 
at Colorado Springs, to overcome 
these obstacles. Not quite a 
year ago the plan was evolved 
after consultation with city, 
county and _ state authorities 
which resulted in a petition be- 
ing made to the United States 
Forest Service for a permit for 
a toll road through the Pike Na- 
tional Forest Reserve. 

The permit was granted and 
pledges of financial support were 
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This shows a point in mil 


a roundabout way, one traveling 18 miles to rise less than 2 miles 


Motoring above the 


clouds. At this elevation, 11,88U feet, a blanket of fog often ob- 
scures the valley below, but in clear weather one can see many miles 
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a _*& Another view showing character of mountain- 
A view of the heavy construction work necessary to make it possible for motor cars to climb to an 


side near timberline, and through which the 
road was built. This a good example of the 
elevation where one can see more territory than is embraced in all of Illinois heavy obstacles encountered in the construction 
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At the top is shown 
one of the rather abrupt 
turns to be found in 
mile 11 at the approach 
of timberline. It will be 
noted that the turn is 
wide and that much has 
been done toward bring- 
ing about safety for the 
motorist 


Below is a curve in 
mile 8 Here again is 
shown the wide turn 
which exemplifies all 
those to be found 
throughout the 18-mile 
ascent from the begin- 
ning of the road to the 
summit of the peak 
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View taken 13,175 feet above 
sea level in mile 16, near the 
summit of the peak. The 
switchbacks are shown at inter- 
vals above the roadway in the 
foreyround 
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These two views are of the same spot, 8,595 feet above sea level, only taken with the camera pointing in opposite directions. 
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The illustration 


at the left shows some of the rough mountainside at the beginning ; and that at the right how the same spot looked after the road was completed 


secured from Spencer Penrose, a multimil- 
lionaire mining man of Colorado Springs, 
and a brother of Senator Boies Penrose of 
Pennsylvania; Charles M. McNeill, copper 
magnate, and investment bankers and 
other mining men of Colorado. In May, 
1915, work was begun under the direction 
of Mr. Sunderlin. Specifications called for 
not the ordinary road but a _ double- 
tracked mountain boulevard wide enough 
that two machines may go abreast or 
pass at any point from beginning to end. 
Safety First was the keynote of construc- 
tion, and, lastly, but of prime importance, 
the grade was not to exceed 10 per cent. 


The construction camps were established 
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A point in mile 3 before road construction 
was begun— 


at short intervals. Experienced rock 
workers and tons and tons of powder 
and dynamite were brought in to force 
the way through fields of massive boul- 
ders and up the granite walls of the 
peak. Approximately a ecarload of explo- 


- gives were required for each mile of road. 


Finished gangs with wide tired good roads 
trucks followed in the wake of the work- 
ers to pack and smooth the surface. For- 
tunately the surfacing for the road was 
found on the mountainside. The roadway 
is of disintegrated granite which, when 
well packed, forms a surface much like 
cement or asphalt. 


The Start of the Road 


The start of the highway is at Cas- 
cade, 12 miles west of Colorado Springs 
near Ute Pass. The elevation at Colorado 
Springs is 6,000 feet, at Cascade 7,415 feet, 
and at the summit of the Peak 14,109 
feet. In rising from Cascade to the top 
of the mountain the roadway measures 18 
miles. On the straight sections of the 
highway the width is from 20 to 50 feet, 
and on the curves 26 to 50 feet. The 
average grade is 6 per cent, and as was 
said before, the maximum is not over 10 
in any place. The average curvature is 
40 degrees, and the maximum 96. 


Parapet walls of masonry 2% feet high 
and 18 inches thick have been placed 
where needed to give greater safety. Re- 
inforced concrete bridges of the ballasted- 
deck type have been built and are located 
on tangents only. Repair and supply sta- 
tions are to be found at Cascade, the be- 
ginning of the highway, at Glen Cove, 
about half way to the summit, and another 
at the upper terminus. The water supply 
is provided by tank and hose, gravity or 
windmill, every third mile. Parking fa- 


cilities are provided at the summit by 5 
acres of comparatively level ground, a 
30-foot circular road providing space for 
several hundred ears. 

The Pike’s Peak highway is open to 
all gas, electric, or steam self-propelled 
vehicles at a charge of $2 per person min- 
imum, or $4 for any one car. The season 
of operation covers the period from May 
to December, although this will be gov- 
erned somewhat by weather conditions. 
The road will be open day and night for 
daylight, sunset, sunrise or moonlight 
trips. 

The course from Colorado Springs leads 
through the far-famed Garden of the Gods, 








—and the same spot after the work had been 
completed 
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to Manitou, up historic Ute Pass, and 
from there rises gradually through the 
beautiful Pike national forest, carpeted 
with millions of the purple and white 
blossoms of the Columbine, Colorado’s 
state flower, and on through scenes of 
enchanting beauty to Glencoe, a huge nat- 
ural amphitheater in mile 11, near timber 
line. Leaving Glencoe, immediate contact 
is made with the sheer granite walls of 
the main peak, and the ascent to the crest 
of the Rampart range at an elevation of 
12,835 feet is accomplished in a series of 
ten great swings of the road to mile 14, 
and then along the backbone of the range 
on easy grades with two more large swings 
at the very summit. 

All the while the greatest vision ever 
beheld to the motorist is unfolding to view. 
Westward, from the border of New Mex- 
ico on the south, through Colorado to Wy- 
oming on the north, is a vast sweep of 
over 300 miles of the mighty Rockies in 
plain view—a hundred giant peaks man- 
tled with eternal snow; and between, the 
great national forest of a million and a 
quarter acres spread out like a huge black 
carpet. Eastward the billowy ocean of 
plain rolls far into Kansas. And to this 
many lakes, a dozen cities and towns, 
tumbling waterfalls, huge cliffs—60,000 
square miles—an area greater than the 
entire state of Illinois, may be plainly 
seen simply by turning around. Lastly, 
a downward view of 8,109 feet, which is 
a half mile greater depth than the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, and you have some 
idea of the wonders that await you on 
a motor trip over the world’s highest 
highway. 
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If still unsatisfied, motor up to greet 
the sun as it draws the mystic curtain of 
the night from mountain and plain and 
witness the glory of the dawn 3 miles 
above sea level, or linger until it sets be- 
hind the Great Divide and paints a re- 
splendent crimson picture on the western 
sky. Then drive down the highway in 
the deepening shadows while the lights of 
a dozen cities and towns flash from far 
and near. It is the supreme motor trip 
of all time. 


Hill Climb in August 


By way of dedication, a hillclimb will 
be conducted up the peak August 11 and 
12. The main contest will be for the Pen- 
rose cup donated by Spencer Penrose, and 
illustrated in Motor Age recently. Per- 
manent ownership of the cup will be 
gained by the driver taking three con- 
secutive victories. To win it once the 
driver making the fastest time in two out 
of three trials will become its custodian 
until the next contest. Several events 
have been planned, among them being a 
matched race between Barney Oldfield and 
Ralph de Palma, which will be for a spe- 
cial cash prize and also for blood, since 
it is well known that the bonds of affec- 
tion between the veteran and the Italian 
long have been severed, at least so far 
as racing is concerned. The length of the 
course of the hillclimb has not been def- 
initely decided, but it probably will be 
the last 6 to 10 miles up the peak. From 
one point on the route 12 miles of the 
roadway can be seen, and it is probable 
that many of those who see the hillclimb 
will do so from that point. 


Answers to Inquiries for Road Data 


Dewey, Okla.-Ft. Smith, Ark. 
EWEY, OKLA.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly give the best route from Dewey, 
Okla., to Fort Smith, Ark.—E. J. Wyatt. 


Probably your best routing over to Fort 
Smith is to go to Bartlesville, then follow the 
line of the Santa Fe Railway to Tulsa, going 
through Ramona, Collinsville, and Owasso. 
Then from there go over to Muskogee, then 
to Fort Gibson, Braggs, Gore, Vian, McKey, 
Sallisaw, Hanson and Muldrow, into Fort 
Smith. 


Oconto Falls, Wis.Seattle, Wash. 


Oconto Falls, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am planning a trip to Seattle and want to 
know which route has the lowest altitude. 
Going from Oconto Falls to Illinois, then fol- 
lowing the Lincoln highway to Salt Lake 
City, then north to Seattle, or taking the 
northern route through St. Paul and the 
Yellowstone trail. It seems to me the latter 
route must have the highest altitude. We 
want the route having the lowest altitude.— 
G. W. Sargent. 

On your trip to St. Paul you will not find 
much difference in altitude between the two 
routes, but you will find the northern route 
is a much better road. The Yellowstone 
trail from St. Paul to Billings, Mont., is a 
very good road, one of the best across the 
country. 

You will find it necessary to go to Salt 
Lake City. You can leave the Lincoln high- 
way at Granger and go up to Pocatello and 
then through Twin Falls, Boise City, Baker 


City, Walla Walla, North Yakima, and then 
into Seattle. This is all good road through 
here, but we still think for you, you will 
find it much more satisfactory to take the 
northern route, not only for better conditions 
over the whoie trip but a much shorter 
mileage. 

If you take this northern route, we cer- 


Wants Yosemite Data 


EW York—Editor Motor Age—I 

would like to get from some read- 
ers of Motor Age a few suggestions 
regarding a trip through the Yosemite 
Valley, California. I expect to visit 
California this summer and want to 
make a trip through the Yosemite. 
How many days should I set apart for 
this trip? Is there any particular 
route through the park that should be 
followed? Any pertinent suggestions 
regarding this trip and points to stop 
at over night will be appreciated.— 
H. Anderson. 

Any replies to Mr. Anderson’s in- 
quiry will be forwarded.. Motor Age 
is frequently asked to furnish infor- 
mation of this nature and requests its 
readers to forward what information 
they have. 
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tainly advise you stopping and visiting both 
Yellowstone and Glacier parks. They are 
not far off the direct line and will certainly 
repay you for the few days wou could give 
to them. 


New Orleans, La.-New York 


New Orleans, La.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly give me a route from New Orleans 
to New York. Is it advisable to ship to a 
good road and continue from there on to 
New York, or is there a good road the en- 
tire distance?—J. Glaser. 

On your trip to New York, if you make 
the entire trip by automobile, the first part 
of the route so far as Selma is the bad part. 
However, in fairly good weather you should 
be able to get through all right. 

Your best routing is to take the ferry over 
to Mandeville, then follow the shore route 
to Pass Christian, Gulfport, Biloxi and 
Scranton into Mobile. From Mobile route to 
Thomasville, then through to Selma, Mont- 
gomery and Opelika to Atlanta, then over 
to Athens and up to Greenville, through 
Spartanburg and Kings Mountain to Char- 
lotte. From Charlotte go through Salisbury, 
Lexington and Greensboro, east through 
Durham, north to Oxford, South Hill, Black- 
stone and Petersburg to Richmond, then 
through Washington, Balitmore, Elkton, 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, Trenton into New 
York. 


Volume 6 of the Blue Book will give you 
complete information. Price, $2.50; pub- 
lished by the Blue Book Publishing Co., 
Mallers Building, Chicago. 

After you get north of Montgomery the 
roads are pretty good. 


Rogers, Ark-Roanoke, Va. 


Rogers, Ark.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give me the best route between Rogers, Ark., 
and Roanoke, Va., via St. Louis. Desire to 
start about June 15. Would like a small 
map of the route.—R. C. Vandover. 

On your trip from Rogers, Ark., to 
Roanoke, Va., your best route will be to go 
down to Springdale, Fayetteville and then to 
Van Buren, then from Van Buren through 
Ozark, Clarksville, Russelville, Atkins, Mor- 
rillton, Conway, into Little Rock. From 
Little Rock go through Lonoke, Hazen, 
Clarendon, Brinkley, Forrest City into Mem- 
phis. From Memphis go up to Stanton to 
Brownsville, then over to Jackson, through 
Huntington, Camden, Dixon, and Ashland 
into Nashville. From Nashville to Knox- 
ville the good road is quite a bit roundabout. 
The direct line is undergoing construction. 
The routing for you to take is to go to Mur- 
freesboro, then to Shelbyville and Fayette- 
ville down to Huntsville, then through 
Scottsboro, Bridgeport, into Jasper and Chat- 
tanooga. From Chattanooga go through 
Daisy, Sale Creek, Evansville, Spring City, 
Rockwood, Lenoir City, to Knoxville. From 
Knoxville you go through Morristown, Rus- 
selville, Johnson City, Bristol, Marion, Rad- 
ford, Christiansburg, Elliston and Salem to 
Roanoke. 

We would advise that you obtain volume 6 
of the Blue Book for your trip, which will 
give you complete routing from Little Rock 
to Roanoke. Published by the Blue Book 
Publishing Co., Mallers Building, Chicago. 


Omaha, Neb.-Sheridan, Wyo. 


Tabor, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly give 
the best route from Omaha, Neb., to Sheridan, 
Wyo.—C, F. Fisher. 


From Omaha, Neb., to Sheridan, Wyo., the 
best routing is to follow the Lincoln Highway 
out to Cheyenne, going through Columbus, 
Grand Island, North Platte, and Julesburs. 
Then go north to Douglas and Casper, to Puf- 
falo, and then to Sheridan. 

Volume 5 of the Blue Book will give you the 
complete routing for this. 
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Tires, Their Care and Repair—Part IV 


Effect of Heat and Atmospheric Pressure — Power Absorption 
Due to High and Low Road Speeds 


Herewith is printed the fourth installment of a series on 
the care and repair of tires, the first of which appeared in the 


April 6th issue of Motor Age. 
plains in detail the proper inflation pressure, 


The present installment ex- 
load per tire 


recommended, and the inadvisability of running tire at low 
pressure for hot weather as told by tire makers 


|“ order to determine for its readers in 
what way tires are affected by such 
conditions as heat, sunlight, exposure to 
the air, continual dampness, and so on, 
Motor Age has asked a number of tire 
manufacturers a series of questions in- 
tended to develop these points. These 
questions are reproduced herewith and the 
answers of the tire manufacturers are ap- 
pended. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
that so far as any action of heat is con- 
cerned that would be obtained under or- 
dinary conditions, actual atmospheric tem- 
perature plays a very much less part in 
the deterioriation of the tire than does the 
heat generated within the body of the tire 
itself, particularly if it is not inflated with 
sufficient pressure. 

A portion of the power developed by 
the engine is absorbed in the tire and 
this portion is greater at high road speeds 
than it is at low road speeds. When it 
is absorbed by the tire, this energy takes 
the form of heat, a fact that will be evi- 
denced by feeling the tire after a run at 
speed. It is not so much a question of 
the tread of the tire upon the road surfacé 
that is the cause of this as it is the heat 
generated within the casing itself. All 
rubber deteriorated to some degree through 
heating. Tires are so designed as to re- 
sist this heat action as much as possible, 
but the heat causes the rubber gradually 
to change in chemical nature possibly car- 
rying vulcanization to a greater point 
than it should, thus making it in some 
degree the characteristics of so-called hard 
rubber by which it loses its elasticity 
and flexibility. The external rubber lay- 
ers are kept cool by contact with the road 
air and the wearing out and destruction 
of the outer layer are due primarily to 
the abrasive action af the road surface. 

The chemical action of vulcanization 
probably is not thoroughly understood in 
all its details, but it has been found that 
sulphur serves to combine with rubber 
hydrocarbon in a way that gives it adhe- 
sion and tensile strength. It increases the 
capability of the material, that is the rub- 
ber, to hang together, provided it is not 
carried too far. 

After the tire has been made and has 
gone through the vulcanizing process, 
there is some slow physical change taking 
place during the life of the tire and 
particularly during the first few weeks. 
These changes increase the resistance to 


wear and the resistance reaches an approx- 
imate maximum at from 2 weeks to a 
month, remaining in that condition for a 
length of time, depending on how skill- 
fully the compositions are made. 


Consequently, most tire manufacturers 
find it better to permit a tire to age 2 
or 3 weeks before it is used. Usually the 
manufacturers take care of this either in 
their own factories or through their dis- 
tribution systems, so that the motorist can 


WHAT MOTOR AGE ASKED TIRE 
MAKERS 


1—We would like a complete state- 
ment on the subject of the theory of tire 
destruction by heat, whether this heat is 
generated by high speed road travel or 
by the momentary rise in temperature, 
due to the weather. 

2—We would like a complete state- 
ment on the subject of the theory of tire 
destruction by moisture entering the car- 
cass through surface cuts, etc. 

3—May we have a statement on the 
chemistry of the tire, so far as the part 
sulphur plays in it? 

4—-We would like to know the value 
of not using a fresh or green tire, but 
having it properly cared for during the 
two or three months before using. 

5—We would like a complete state- 
ment on the theory of the destruction of 
a tire ty too bright light while it is be- 
ing stored or carried as a spare on the 
car. 

6—Does it injure tires to any extent 
to stand in a garage a week at a time, 
or would it be better to have the car 
jacked up, taking the pressure off the 
tires during such time? There are 
many car owners who leave their car 
from a week to ten days in the garage, 
and they are naturally anzious to know 
if it will add to the mileage if the tires 
are jacked up. We would like if you 
would be specific on this subject. 

7—Does it injure tires to stand on a 
dirt floor in a private garage, or would 
it be better if left on a hard, dry, wood 
floor? 

8—-T'o what extent would the moisture 
from a dirt floor reduce the mileage of 
tires ? 


feel assured that the tire has been per- 
mitted to age sufficiently before it reaches 
his hands. 


Some of the manufacturers take partic- 
ular pains to see that tires are not per- 
mitted to stand too long without being 
used. This is made necessary by the fact 
that after a period of months or years, 
exposure to the sun’s rays and atmospherié 
heat and the continued process of aging 
causes the outside of the casing to become 


hard and lose its cohesiveness or its abil- 
ity of holding togethtr. This condition is 
ealled gum checking. It will be noticed 
on old tires that have been in service for 
several years in the form of minute cracks 
in the outside of the tread. It is the gen- 
eral belief that this is caused by the sun’s 
rays. 

It is not the light itself that causes the 
effect, but it is another form of the sun’s 
energy which is called actinic rays. These 
are the same rays that affect the photo- 
graphic plate and which also affect the 
pigment of the skin to cause tan and 
freckles, so that, while the light itself 
does not affect the tire, there is present 
always in sunlight another property which 
does not affect it. 

The first signs of the effect of sun’s 
rays are the minute cracks mentioned. As 
time goes on, if the tire is left exposed 
to this condition, the cracks will become 
deeper and deeper and the rubber harder 
and harder, so that it eventually will be- 
come quite inelastic and brittle. Motor- 
ists, therefore, should take particular care 
that tires and tubes when not in use are 
well wrapped and secluded from light and 
heat. 

As to the effect of water on tires there 
is little, if any, effect of water on the 
rubber; consequently any tire in which 
the fabric is not exposed is practically 
immune from the effect of water. On the 
other hand, when water can reach the 
fabric, it rots the latter very rapidly, and 
when there are small cuts in the casing 
which expose the fabric, water and mois- 
ture will result in destruction of the tire 
which will take the form of separation in 
the thread from the fabric, the disinte- 
gration of the fabric, sand blisters andl 
finally a blowout. This is simply another 
example of the necessity of keeping small 
euts filled up with rubber. 

Therefore when the tires are all in good 
condition it can make little difference so 
far as they are concerned as to whether 
the floor of the garage be a dirt floor or 
a dry wood or concrete floor. 

It does make a difference, however, 
whether or not the floor is free of oil 
and grease because oil attacks rubber very 
rapidly and consequently the tires should 
be protected from it. Should oil get on 
the casing or tube, it should be washed 
off with gasoline. 


Tire makers in general do not believe 
that there is much necessity of taking the 
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weight off the tires, that is, in jacking 
them up, if they are to stand only a week 
or 10 days. This is providing that the 
tires are properly inflated. If they are 
not properly inflated the different layers 
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of the casing are under a strain at the 
point of contact with the floor and will 
be injured so that even when standing it 
is important to keep the tires to their 
full pressure. 


What the Tire Makers Say 


Goodrich 


KRON, O.—Editor Motor Age—lIt is a 

well-known fact that a certain propor- 
tion of the power generated by the power 
plant is absorbed in the tire. This power 
absorbed is greater at higher speeds than at 
lower speeds. It is changed to heat in the 
tire—evidenced by the temperature attend- 
ant in the tire at different speeds. The 
weather temperature plays but little part 
in this action since the tires do not change 
in abrasive ability, etc., due to changes in 
temperature. All rubber deteriorates to a 
greater or less degree due to the heat. Tire 
compositions are made to resist this heat 
action and maintain their value as long as 
possible, but the heat of the tire which arises 
from the power absorbed in it causes the 
rubber gradually to change in chemical na- 
ture and become less valuable for the pur- 
pose it was intended. In other words, heat 
assists in the wearing out of the tire. The 
above remarks are primarily applicable to 
the internal rubber layers. The external 
rubber layers are kept cool by contact with 
the road and air and the wearing out and 
destruction of these layers are primarily 
due to the action of the road surface. 

When moisture enters the carcass of the 
tire through surface cuts the fabric in the 
neighborhood of the cut becomes saturated 
with water, provided the tire is driven 
through water. This saturation of the fab- 
ric with water has two effects: 

It weakens the adhesion of the rubber 
layers causing separations. This separa- 
tion causes greater action and friction be- 
tween the adjacent fabric layers and con- 
sequently weakens the fabric. 

The water causes the fabric to decay 
slightly either through fungus action or 
chemical action, or both. The weaken- 
ing, therefore, of the fabric and conse- 
quent gradual increase in action between 
the weakened fabric and its adjacent lay- 
ers causes destruction of the tire at that 
point. 

A statement of the chemistry of the tire 
is so abstruse as to be of little value. Suffice 
it to say that from the popular stand- 
point, sulphur serves to combine with rub- 
ber hydrocarbon in a way that gives strength 


to it. It changes a material with a low ten- 
sile strength to one of a high tensile 
strength. 


It is always better to permit a tire to 
age a couple of weeks before using it. 
Certain slow physical changes occur in the 
rubber which make the resistance to wear 
and action greater with short ageing. This 
resistance reaches an approximate maximum 
at from 2 weeks to 1 month and remains at 
that maximum for a length of time depend- 
ing on how skillfully the compositions are 
made. Our own tires will remain at this 
maximum of serviceable condition, provided 
the storage conditions are right, for fully 
a year. 


No theory can be given for the destruction 
of a tire by too bright light. It is gener- 
ally supposed, however, that the ultraviolet 
rays increase the rate of oxidation of rub- 
ber and cause it, therefore, to be more rap- 
idly changed to the resin, which is the 
ultimate oxidized condition of rubber. It is, 
therefore, always necessary in order to 

maintain the tire in 





store it where the light can not come in 
contact with it. 

There is a certain amount of disintegration 
to a car standing idle, especially under a 
severe strain and undoubtedly it would be 
better to jack the car up when left stand- 
ing for a considerable length of time. We 
can see no necessity in jacking a car up 
merely for a week’s time, provided the tires 
are properly inflated. But where the in- 
tervals are frequent we believe the car 
owner would be amply reimbursed for his 
trouble in additional mileage, as_ stated. 
For a prolonged period it certainly is a 
great saving in relieving the car weight 
from the tires. 

We believe that it makes little difference 
whether the tires stand on dirt, wood or 
cement floor, providing it is a cool dry 
place.—B. F. Goodrich Co. 


. Goodyear 

Akro: ; Ohio.—Editor Motor Age—Heat ex- 
erts a deteriorating influence on vulcanized 
rubber in proportion to its intensity and 
the length of time the rubber is expcsed. 
The extent of deterioration of the rubber 
at a given temperature and length of time 
is derendent upon, the quality and nature of 
the stock. 

In other words, some rubber goods are 
so compounded that they readily deteriorate 
with heat, while others can stand a high 
temperature for weeks with but very little 
deterioration. 

The source of heat which does the most 
damage to tires is that which is produced 
by internal friction when going at high 
speed. The heat developed by the frictional 
contact of the tread with the road when 
going at high speed is also sufficient to have 
some influence. The temperature of the 
weather in the temperate zone is not suffi- 
cient to give any trouble in itself, but in 
connection with the sun’s rays it has some 
surface effect. 

Moisture exerts its harmful effects by get- 
ting into the fibres of the fabric. Through 
cuts which extend into the fabric layers 
it travels along the fibres gradually caus- 
ing a separation of the plies of fabric. The 
fabric rots and grinds up, allowing more 
water and sand to get in and carry the sep- 
aration along faster until a blowout occurs. 


The part which sulphur plays in a tire 
is a very basic one. Sulphur is the only 
commercial material which when mixed with 
rubber in proper proportions and heated for 
a given time at a given temperature pro- 
duces a change in the rubber which is called 
vulcanization. 


Raw rubber is very susceptible to siight 
changes in temperature, becoming very tacky 
when hot and very hard and stiff when cold. 
It is also soluble in benzine, gasoline, oils, 
etc., and has comparatively very little ten- 
sile strength and resiliency. 


After vulcanization it becomes much 
stronger and resilient, is not appreciably af- 
fected by ordinary changes of temperature, 
is insoluble in the ordinary solvents, and has 
acquired special properties such as tough- 
ness, etc., according to the way in which it 
is compounded. 


When a finished tire comes out of the 
mold, it is hot and tender. After cooling to 


its best condition to ordinary temperatures it gradually begins to 
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acquire more toughness and apparent qual- 
ity. By the time the tire has left the fac- 
tory, it is plenty well seasoned for all pur- 
poses (except possibly racing, where the 
excessive heat generated at high speed may 
affect the internal stocks, cushion and fric- 
tion, slightly more by softening down a 
little more). 

The actinic rays in the sunlight have a 
tendency to produce chemical changes. Vul- 
canized rubber has a slight tendency to 
oxidize, producing either a tacky surface or 
a hard brittle surface which will crack on 
bending. This tendency to oxidation is in- 
creased by the sun’s rays, consequently it is 
not advisable to expose a tire to the sun 
any more than necessary, as this will grad- 
ually cause the surface of the rubber to 
harden and crack, which generally is most 
perceptible on the sidewalls of the tires, 
where considerable flexing occurs. 

When a car is to be stored for 2 weeks or 
more, jacks are advisable, because the 
weight of the car is constantly borne by a 
certain small portion of the tire’s carcass 
which is slightly flattened even in a properly 
inflated tire. This subsequently subjects 
that part to additional strain for a long 
period of time which the rest of the tire 
does not receive. If the car is to be out of 
service only a week or 10 days, jacks should 
not be necessary. 

It does not injure tires to stand on a 
dirt floor in a private garage, provided that 
the temperature is approximately the same. 
Tires are better off if they stand on a moist 
dirt floor than on a hard wood fioor, be- 
cause a slight amount of moisture will 
help the rubber retain its characteristic 
softness. 

You can readily see, however, that in a 
good many cases, the temperature -in a 
private garage would vary a lot more than 
in a dry garage with a wood or cement 
floor. Radical changes in temperature do 
have a deleterious effect on the rubber. 

From the foregoing it is evident that a 
certain amount of moisture is good for the 
tires. We do not believe that standing on a 
dirt floor will ever reduce the mileage a 
tire will give by any appreciable extent 
unless this moisture is sufficient to enter 
small cuts in the tread and cause the fabric 
to rot.—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


Firestone 


Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—When soft, 
the tire runs against a wave in the tread 
rubber which will from excessive stretch- 
ing and heating, pull away and separate 
from carcass or body. The heat from in- 
creased action in the side walls of under 
inflated tires softens the rubber cement or 
adhesiveness between the fabric layers— 
devulcanization takes place, to some de- 
gree. Too much deflection of tire also means 
an irregular tension of one layer of fabric 
in relation to another—they pull apart, 
chafe, and later, when striking a_ stone, 
rough place or rut, a blow-out may occur. 

Owners are sometimes surprised and dis- 
appointed to learn from the repair man that 
it is not advisable to rebuild tires having 
good covers and appearing, from the out- 
side, to be all right. This is often due to 
separation and decay of the fabric body 
caused by water working through neglected 
cuts. The fabric is the real foundation and 
strength of the tire and it is, therefore, 
highly important to protect it. 


Deterioration, contrary to the _ general 
impression, is not necessarily a result of 
age, but is largely influenced by the condi- 
tions under which tires are held in stock. 


When exposed to the light and sun, espe- 
cially to the hot summer sun, the rubber 
will dry out, harden, and the efficiency and 
life of the tire will be impaired. As a pro- 
tection from light, when held in stock by 2 
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dealer or carried as an extra by the user, 
Firestone tires, after final inspection at the 
factory, are wrapped in paper—this also 
serves to preserve the shape of the tire. 
It is recommended that the paper wrapper 
be left on extra tires or, if the. paper be 
removed, it is a good plan to put the tires 
into service for a short time until the rub- 
ber becomes soiled—filling the pores and 
covering with a thin coating of dirt will 
have a preserving effect. 

Tires should not be kept in a warm place 
for any great length of time, as light and 
heat will cause the sulphur to come to the 
surface and make the rubber minutely por- 
ous. After gum checking or oxidation takes 
place, the nerve or fibre of the rubber is 
destroyed, with consequent effect upon the 
flexibility and durability. A dark, dry room 
at a temperature of from 40 degrees to 50 
degrees is most favorable for retarding 
chemical action in the rubber tread, side 
walls and the. adhesive ‘‘friction’’ stock 
between the layers of fabric.—Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. 


Ajax-Grieb 

New York—Editor Motor Age—Into the 
final compound of rubber, that is after crude 
material has been thoroughly washed and 
dried, many chemicals enter in order to 
produce the required results. In the com- 
pounding of rubber the entire secret of 
rubber manufacturing business lies and ac- 
counts for the difference between good rub- 
ber and bad rubber. 

Sulphur is required in order to effect vul- 
canization and it is in the use of these com- 
pounds that one manufacturing concern may 
overtop the other, both using the same 
grade of crude material. In the mixing 
room of the Ajax, each one of these in- 
gredients is weighed to a fractional part of 
an ounce, 

We would recommend jacking up the four 
wheels of the car if it remains in the garage 
without moving for a week or ten days, 
thereby taking the continuous pressure off 
the tire at one point. 

We would recommend that a wooden or 
cement flooring be used in preference to hav- 
ing the tires rest on a dirt floor. In the 
latter event there is always a large possi- 
bility of moisture entering into the carcass 
of the tire should the tire happen to have 
a small cut or tread break on the under 
surface next to the floor. 

The moisture from dirt floors or any other 
sources entering into the tire through a 
tread cut would have a tendency to rot or 
disintegrate the fabric, thereby weaken- 
ing the tire at that point and eventually 
causing a blow out.—Ajax-Grieb Rubber 


Co. 
Michelin 


Milltown, N. J.—Editor Motor Age—QOne 
of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, factor in the wear of the pneumatic 
tire is the decomposition caused by heat 
generated in running. We can, in light of 
our experience, ignore completely, we think, 
the question of rises in atmospheric tem- 
perature. We believe the strain thrown 
upon a tire from this cause alone is too in- 
Significant to be worth consideration. 

Heat is generated in a tire by friction of 
its tread with the road surface. This de- 
Sree of heat will necessarily be influenced 
by the speed at which the car travels; the 
sreater the speed, of course, the higher de- 
sree of heat, which will also be greater or 
less according to the length of non-stop 
runs. The tire might run at very high 
Speeds for short distances with intervals of 
inactivity during which the tires might cool 
off, in such a case the effect of heat on 
the tire in our opinion would be far less 
than if the tire was constantly running at a 
high speed. 
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Heat again is generated in a tire in an- 
other manner—that is to say, by friction of 
the constituent parts of the tire between 
themselves. as for instance, the different 
layers of canvas forming its carcass. Each 
time the tire encounters an irregularity in 
the road surface it changes its shape in 
order to fulfill its function of absorbing the 
shock sustained. Every time the tire bends 
in this way, friction is set up and, conse- 
quently, heat produced. If a tire is insuffi- 
ciently inflated or over-loaded these flexions 
of the tire are exaggerated and in bad cases 
of under-inflating or over-loading every 
part of the tire as it comes in contact with 
the road surface is being bent as it touches 
the ground and straightened out as it leaves 
the ground almost constantly, thus generat- 
ing considerable heat. It is this heat which 
causes the eventual disruption of the tire. 

The nature of rubber is changed with the 
application of heat, consequently, every pre- 
caution should be taken by the motorist to 
avoid any abnormal induction of heat in his 
tires. This is the principal reason why 
under-inflation is made such an important 
point of by every tire manufacturer, and 
it is, probably, the most prevalent cause of 
unsatisfactory service. 

Water produces no ill effect upon a tire so 
long as it does not come _ in contact with 
the canvas. It must be remembered that 
any condition which will rust iron will rot 
canvas, that is why tires shou'd always be 
stored in a dry place and wat should al- 
ways be kept from the inside ot the casing. 

There is, however, another means by 
which moisture will attack the canvas and 
that is through cuts in the surface. As far 
as is practicable, all surface cuts, espe- 
cially those which reach to the canvas, 
should be immediately stopped with some 
reliable tire stopping. 

The whole question of the chemistry of 
rubber is a science in itself and from the 
tire user’s point of view, the discussion of 
it would be uninteresting unless exhaustive. 

As far as tires of our own manufacture 
are concerned, we present them to the 
public ready for immediate service and we 
do not advocate that they be kept for any 
specified length of time before being used. 
On the other hand, providing they are used 
within a reasonable length of time and are 
properly cared for, we do not think any 
ill effects will resuit. These tires remain 
our property even when in our dealers’ 
premises, and are constantly checked by 
us, which enables us to recall tires that 
remain too long unused and divert them 
to other centers where they can be made 
immediate use of. 

To produce the rubber of commerce such 
as is used in prieumatic tires and articles of 
like nature, the process of vulcanization has 
to be arrested before it is complete. When 
vuleanization is carried to its completion, 
what is known as vulcanite or hard rubber 
is produced. The soft rubber when pro- 
auced has an inherent tendency in itself to- 
ward the completion of vulcanization proc- 
ess and will in course of time become hard 
and brittle like vulcanite. 

It has been proved time and time again 
that by exposing a tire to light of any kind 
the continuance of the vulcanizing process 
is far more rapid, whereas if the tires are 
kept in darkness and secluded from light 
this progress toward hard rubber is ex- 
tremely slow. 

The first signs of effects of light to be 
noticed on a tire are a number of minute 
cracks all over its surface. As time goes 
on if the tire is left exposed to these con- 
ditions the cracks will gradually become 
deeper and deeper and the rubber harder 
and harder, so that it will eventually be- 
come quite unelastic and brittle. Motorists 
should, therefore, take particular care that 
tires and tubes when not in use should be 
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well wrapped and secluded altogether from 
light and heat. 

Tires are certainly not improved by 
standing for considerable periods with the 
whole weight of the car on them. We 
should certainly recommend having the car 
jacked up, and if the period of inaction was 
to be long enough, we would suggest that 
the tires be deflated or, at least, partially 
deflated. 

A dry wood floor in our opinion would be 
better than a dirt floor. 

Moisture does not affect rubber, but is 
very injurious to canvas and every precau- 
tion should he taken to minimize exposure 
of the canvas of a tire to moisture. If tires 
were left long enough in a damp garage they 
would eventually be rendered incapable of 
service.—Michelin Tire Co. 


Pennsylvania 


Jeanette, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—lIf tires 
are properly inflated, they will not be in- 
jured by standing a week, or even longer. 
There is no difference in the type of floor. 

Sunlight is more injurious to rubber than 
moisture.—Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Quaker Tires 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—The 
temperature of the air has only a negligible 
effect in causing a tire to become heated. 
Destructive heat in a tire is generated by 
high-speed road travel. This gives rise to 
heat of friction of the tire on the road, and 
to heat caused by mechanical strains in the 
tire itself. 

Moisture entering the carcass through 
surface cuts, etc., causes tire destruction 
in two ways; first, by causing rotting of the 
wet, hot fabric, and loss of its tensile 
strength; second, by lessening the adhesion 
of the rubber layers to the wet fabric, and 
allowing loosening of the plies of fabric 
from each other. 

The chemistry of the tire with respect to 
sulphur is the chemistry of rubber. In all 
rubber goods sulphur physically mixed and 
chemically combined with rubber, under the 
influence of heat, and under certain condi- 
tions of manufacture, changes it from a 
soft, plastic form, to a tough, pliable, elastic 
form, which resists mechanical strain and 
ordinary changes of temperature. 

This plastic condition of uncured rubber 
still persists, to a modified degree, in a 
freshly cured tire. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that to be most effective in resisting 
mechanical strain in actual use a tire be 
given time to allow the plastic condition to 
completely disappear, and the rubber-sul- 
phur combination to set, which might be 
likened to the setting of a concrete mix- 
ture. 

The effect of light upon the rubber of a 
tire is very slight, and only superficial. 
Probably in most cases what is thought to 
be the destructive effect due to light is 
really due to sun rays acting for a certain 
length of time, continuing the vulcanization 
until the article becomes over-vulcanized.— 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Empire 


Trenton, N. J.—Editor Motor Age—We 
believe the heat generated by the friction 
created inside of the tire by the compres- 
sion of the air when the tire is under-in- 
flated is far more deteriorating to the tire 
than the heat due to what you term “the 
momentary rise in temperature, due to the 
weather.’’ 

It is true that the pressure of a properly 
inflated tire, that is a tire that does not 
flex or become flat at the point of. contact 
with the road when the car is fully loaded, 
will increase due to the external heat taken 
from the road and due to the friction with 


(Continued on page 43) 
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General Care of the Motor Car 


Much of the Pleasure of Motoring Comes from the Ability 
to Care for the Vehicle Yourself 


NE day two men suffering from the 

same disease poured into each other’s 
ears their mournful tale of woe. They 
had suffered long and always were pos- 
sessed with a seemingly unlimited amount 
of patience despite their serious state of 
health. Smith, who was the most pitia- 
ble of the two, made the statement that, 
although he was not any too well fixed 
financially, he was going to make a last 
grasp for the thread of life and consult 
a famous specialist. Jones was inclined 
to laugh at what he termed useless extrav- 
agance as he knew of a doctor around the 
corner who would fix him up for an as- 
tonishingly small fee. 

Now for the results. Smith consulted 
his specialist who told him what his ail- 
ment was and the remedy, all in a few 
minutes’ time. This expert advice was 
followed to the letter and Smith recovered 
his good health in a comparatively short 
time. 

The doctor friend of Jones examined 
him and thought he knew the trouble and 
prescribed certain things. These did not 
work and another visit was necessary. 
Again a third was tried but still no 
real results. And finally after several 
consultations Jones began to get well andi 
eventually recovered. But after he had 
made a summing up of the expense and 
compared it with that of Smith, he 
(Jones) found that it was his bank ac- 
count which had been drained the more. 
It was indeed a lesson and a hard one 
but Jones never forgot it. 


Who Gets Most Pleasure 


I believe that the man who derives the 
greatest amount of pleasure from his 
motor car is he who has learned to take 
eare of it himself. As in business when, 
by your own mental alertness, you fore- 
see some disaster and take the necessary 
steps to forestall it, so it is in motoring. 
You sense something, or know that things 
are not right, and instead of allowing the 
trouble to grow you remedy it then and 
there, cheating some garage out of a few 
dollars. It gives one a feeling of mas- 
tery over the car and for that reason 
enables one to really enjoy it. 

Do not mistake my meaning. To en- 
joy your car does not mean that you 
should be an expert service man. I am 
speaking of the little things that any 
man can do and make unnecessary half of 
the visits to the repair shop. 

Perhaps you know of some case similar 
to this fictitious one and you no doubt 
agreed with Smith from the very start. 
Yes? Why then don’t you always treat 
your car with the same respect, keeping 
in mind bank account, delays and results. 
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Fig. 1—Jacking up car to re- 
lieve the pressure at A and to de- 
termine bearing and spindle wear 


By Marcus Dodds 


You own a ear of some kind and 
whether it is a flivver or a road locomo- 
tive you love your car as every owner 
should. But for all your love you dis- 
like to pay bills that so often seem un- 
just. 

Just stop and think of the number of 
times you have taken your car to some 
inferior repair shop, and the necessary 
visits made to have the same work done 
over again. If you had placed your car 
in the hands of a good man at the start 
he would have located the trouble in a 
much shorter time and repaired it to last. 
To be sure, you pay more for such labor, 
but the visits are fewer and the delays 
less. And do you know that if you would 
give your car five or ten minutes of sys- 
tematic grooming every day you would 
eut the bills again, and a good big slice. 
Not only that but you would derive a 
great amount of pleasure from it. Try it 
and see. 

Oil and Grease Cheaper Than Cars 

Time-worn as the saying it, allow it to 
be repeated here. Oil and grease are 
cheaper than motor cars. 

Such parts as spindle pins, steering 
connections, spring shackles and bolts, all 
brake rod ends and clevis pins wear rap- 
idly without frequent lubrication. These 
may be protected and lubricated by the 
use of leather boots, as described in a 
previous issue of Motor Age. For those 
who do not wish to make use of such an 
excellent method careful and frequent at- 
tention should be given to all grease cups, 
ete. . 

All eups on front axle and steering con- 
nections should be turned down every few 
days and about every 10 days jack up the 
front wheels and turn the spindle cups 


until grease appears at both top and bot- 
tom of the spindle. This should be done 
as when the car weight is resting on the 
wheels the pressure is carried at ‘‘A”’ 
Fig. 1, and this pressure is relieved and 
allows grease to completely cover the 
thrust bearing, which it does not always 
do if the car is in its natural position. 

Before removing the jack place your 
hand on the top of the wheel and try to 
shake or tip it sidewise. If this results 
in any side play or looseness then one of 
two things is wrong. Either the wheel 
bearing or the spindle pin is worn. The 
former may possibly be adjusted but the 
latter needs a replacement of the worn 
part. Care should be taken in doing this 
so as to distinguish between wear in the 
bearings and in the spindle pin. This 
may be done by watching the spindle and 
axle and see if the wheel moves inde- 
pendently of the former or if the wheel 
and axle are moving together and the 
looseness is all in the worn pin, or pos- 
sibly both. 


If the bearing is of the annular ball 
type it is impossible to make an adjust- 
ment and a new bearing is necessary. If, 
with this type of bearing, the amount of 
shake does not exceed 7, inch there is no 
need to worry. 

Adjusting Two Types of Bearings 

In adjusting a bearing of the taper 
roller or the ball-and-cone type proceed 
as follows: Assuming that the wheel is 
still jacked up, remove the hub cap and 
then the split pin that acts as a lock 
for the nut on the axle. This nut, in the 
case of the roller bearing, is the means 
of adjustment. Tighten this nut with a 
wrench until all of the play is taken up 
but do not be too energetic or in too much 
of a hurry. The adjustment should be 
snug but still allowing the wheel to turn 
easily and smoothly. 

With the ball-and-cone bearing, the nut 
is a means of locking the cone in place 
which is usually threaded on to the axle 
and acts as its own adjustment. If this 
is the case screw the cone up, tighten it, 
as with the roller bearing. Some times a 
second nut is provided to control the posi- 
tion of the cone and the nut is held in 
place by the first one. In replacing the 
eap first fill it with fresh grease and this 
will be forced into the bearing recesses 
when the cap is screwed on. 

Spring bolts and shackles should be 
eared for often. Give the cups a turn 
every few days and examine the spring 
clips at the same time for any looseness. 
Tighten the clip nuts with about a 10-inch 
wrench so that it requires quite an effort 
to move them. 
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The old method of putting grease be- 
tween the spring leaves is good and adds 
materially to the life of the spring and 
allows freer action. This may be done 
with the aid of leaf spreaders. A com- 
plete job is to remove the spring, take it 
apart and after a thorough cleaning re- 
move the old grease and rust, apply a coat 
of graphite. An application of this kind 
will last through a season. There are spe- 
cial spring lubrication devices that give 
very satisfactory results. 

No matter how careful you are to put 
only clean water in the radiator a great 
amount of sediment will collect and ob- 
struct the free passage of water and over- 
heating results. To remedy this pour a 
pint of light oil in the radiator while the 
water is hot and with the motor running. 
At night drain the water off and flush the 
radiating system until clean water flows 
from the radiator outlet. This should be 
done about once a month. 

Radiator hose connections should be kept 
tight and renewed every year and some- 
times more often, according to their con- 
dition. The rubber and fabric deteriorate 
with age and allow the hose to pinch in 
the middle. Some times a part of the 
fabric will partially loosen in the inside 
of the hose and form a gate. Either of 
these conditions are wholly undesirable 
and new hose is the only satisfactory re- 
pair. 

‘Watch the Fan Belt 

Watch the fan and the belt. Keep the 
fan adjusted so there is little or no end 
play as this not only wears the bearing 
quickly but is noisy. Do not forget there 
is a place for oiling of this bearing. The 
belt should be kept snug and free from oil. 
The belt may be cleaned with a cloth and 
gasoline. 

In the general care of the motor there 
are three vital things that should be right 
at all times, circulation of water, lubrica- 
tion and carburetion. If these three im- 
portant functions are kept in proper work- 
ing adjustment at all times little trouble 
will be experienced with the motor. 

The electrical equipment has been ex- 
cluded here as any trouble from this 
source should be taken care of by one who 
is entirely familiar with the work. Fouled 
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spark plugs and loose connections can be 
eared for by the owner. 

As the motor depends upon the water 
circulation to cool it one should keep the 
radiator well filled at all times. If any 
leaks are discovered they should be taken 
care of at once and not allowed to have 
the chance to grow larger. 

A motor without gasoline merely stops 
but without oil, burnt bearings, seized 
pistons, cut crankshafts and numerous 
other troubles, are probabilities, any one 
of which means a visit to the repair shop 
and a large bill to pay. Too much oil re- 
sults in excessive carbon deposits, fouled 
plugs and leaky valves. There is, how- 
ever, a happy medium and it is for you 
to locate the proper oil adjustment for 
your motor. As each different make of 
car has some peculiarity regarding its 
oiling system it is impossible to classify 
the various methods of adjustment. The 
safest way is to consult your instruction 
book and follow the directions given. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that 
the indicator on a pressure feed oiling sys- 
tem is a tell-tale of the amount of oil in 
reserve. This indicator simply shows that 
the oil is circulating and in no way is 
it to be thought of as a reserve supply 
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hig. 5—In a unit powerplant the lubrication of 


the clutch assembly is taken care of either from 
the transmission or the motor, or with a disk or 
dry-plate clutch a separate oil bath is provided. 
the oil should be changed every month and the clutch flushed out 
with kerosene, having released the clutch as shown at the left 

Fig. 6—In lubricating the differential it is necessary only to cover 
the teeth at the lower edge of the ring gears as shown above 


In the latter case 


gauge. The supply of oil is usually de- 
termined by a gauge located somewhere 
about the motor. Watch this closely until 
experience has taught you how much oil 
there is in reserve in accordance to the 
number of miles covered. Never allow 
this supply to run low and it is better to 
keep it well up at all times and you are 
then always prepared for an unexpected 
trip. 
Designed to Save Labor 

The modern motors are designed so as 
to relieve you of a great deal of labor. 
Fan, pump and magneto shafts, ete., 
usually depend upon separate oiling places 
and should have attention every few days. 
In the oiling of all electrical equipment 
the instructions given by the maker of 
whatever instrument your motor is fitted 
with should be followed rigidly as any 
deviations may result in serious trouble. 

To obtain a perfect adjustment of the 
carbureter is quite a task and should not 
be attempted unless one is accustomed to 
the work. It is not the knowledge of be- 
ing able to do the work that is so im- 
portant, it is patience. One may know 
how to do it and yet not possess enough 
patience to do a good job. <A thin mix- 
ture will starve a motor and destroy the 
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Fig. 2—The chaining 
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in Fig. 3. 
for about 20 minutes. 

be coated with carbon, 
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IGNITION WIRE GROUNDED 


FIG. 3 


can do and get good results. 


minutes, or until the chains come out bright and clean. 
cylinders in the same way 


method of removing carbon is one that any novice 
The chains may be obtained at almost any 
used as follows: Remove the valve caps from 


cylinders No. 1 and No. 4. Put a chain in each cylinder and with it a 
half cup of kerosene, then replace the caps. 


Remove the ignition wires 
cylinders and make a permanent ground as shown 


Start the motor and allow it to run a little above idling speed 


If, upon removing the chains, they are found to 
put them back and run the motor again for 10 
Treat the other 


Fig. 4—In cleaning spark plugs it is well to take them apart and with 
the aid of some sharp-edged tool scrape off the carbon from the porcelain 


and from the inside of 


the plug shell. The one-piece plug can be cleaned 


by using a thin narrow strip of steel as shown above 
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smoothness of its running and a heavy 
mixture will choke it, forming carbon and 
dirtying the plugs to say nothing of the 
increased gasoline consumption. With 
proper oil and gasoline adjustments at all 
times plugs and valves should not need at- 
tention only about every 8,000 miles, and 
some motors will go 15,000 miles. 

In spite of all the care given the mo- 
tor carbon will form and should be re- 
moved. This is a comparatively easy task 
with a detachable-head motor or by a 
method known as chaining, and still an- 
other way is to burn it out. The latter 
has to be done at a garage and costs $2 
or $3. 

With the detachable head extreme care 
should be taken to preserve the gasket 
that is between the head and the cylinder 
tops. If this gasket cannot be replaced in 
the exact position as before occupied a 
new one should be used. Always wipe 
thoroughly the surfaces around the cylin- 
der tops and the detachable head. In many 
instances it will be advisable to use a 
new gasket even though the motor has 
run but a short time. This gasket guards 
against compression leaks and also forms 
a packing around the various water ports 
that connect the cylinder jacket spaces 
with those in the head. Any break or 
unevenness, however small it may be, will 
allow a leakage of water and compression, 
which is obviously undesirable. 


The Chaining Method 


The chaining method of carbon removal 
is one that any novice can do and get 
good results. The chains may be had at 
any good supply store, and are used as 
follows: 

Remove the valve caps from cylinders 
No. 1 and No. 4. Put a chain in each 
eylinder and with it a half a cup of kero- 
sene and replace the caps. Remove the 
ignition wires from the plugs of these 
cylinders and make a permanent ground, 
as in Fig. 3. Start the motor and allow 
it to run a little above idling speed for 
20 minutes. If upon removing the chains 
they are found to be coated with carbon 
put them back and run the motor again 
for 10 minutes, or until the chains come 
out bright and clean. Treat cylinders No. 
2 and No. 3 the same way. 

The one thing to be careful about is to 
remove the ignition wires from the plugs 
in the cylinders which are being cleaned. 
If a permanent ground is not made the 
current from the magneto or generating 
system will be forced over the remaining 
wires and this over-loading may cause a 
breaking down of the electrical apparatus. 
If this procedure is repeated every 1,500 
miles it will keep the motor free from car- 
bon and will lessen the necessity of grind- 
ing valves. 


To clean a spark plug remove it and 
take it apart and with the use of some 
small sharp-edged tool scrape off the car- 
bon from the porcelain and from inside 
of the plug shell. When this is done use 
a cloth and kerosene to finish the clean- 
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ing. In reassembling the plug adjust the 
points with an opening of about the thick- 
ness of a hack-saw blade. These points 
can be polished with a very fine file or a 
piece of emery cloth. The carbon can 
be cleaned from a one piece plug by the 
use of a thin narrow strip of steel as in 
Fig. 4. 

In a unit powerplant the lubrication of 
the clutch assembly is taken care of either 
from the transmission or the motor, or 
with a disk or dry-plate clutch a separate 
oil bath is provided. In the latter case the 
oil should be changed every month and the 
clutch flushed out with kerosene having 
released the clutch as in Fig. 5. 

A dry-plate clutch should be kept free 
of oil and cleaned with gasoline. 

If the clutch bearing is not self oiled 
a grease cup is provided and needs fre- 
quent attention. 


The cone clutch should never be abused. 
Don’t make a practice of slipping the 
clutch any more than is necessary, it will 
stand such treatment only for a time and 
then a new facing is needed. With the 
leather-faced cone clutch a bath of neats- 
foot oil every 3,000 miles is a great help 
in prolonging the life of the leather. This 
may be done by releasing the clutch as in 
Fig. 4 and pouring the oil over the leather 
and turning the clutch around so as to 
cover the entire surface. Leave the stick 
in place until morning and the leather 
will have new life. 


Opinions differ to such an extent on 
gearbox lubrication that it is hard to make 
a definite decision without stepping on 
some one’s toes. Very good results are be- 
ing obtained from the use of non-fluid oils 
or graphite, and some use a mixture of 
heavy grease and oil. In all probability 
one would be as good as another so you 
may choose which ever you like. The 
dealer generally knows what the factory 
recommends to use. 


Universal joints are usually enclosed in 
a metal housing which protects the joint 
from dirt and contains grease for the lubri- 
cation of the joint. This case should be 
packed with fresh grease every 2,000 miles 
as the constant action of the joint makes 
it impossible to keep grease intact for a 
much longer period. If the joints are sup- 
plied with grease from cups only these 
should be turned down every week enough 
so as to necessitate a refilling every three 
weeks. This is assuming that the cups are 
of ample size and if they are small fill them 
every two weeks. With a joint of this 
kind the best way is to completely enclose 
it with a leather boot which should be 
packed with grease. 

In lubricating the differential use either 
a good grade of non-fluid oil or 600W. In 
using 600W a pint and a half is quite suf- 
ficient as it is only necessary to cover the 
teeth at the lower edge of the ring gear, 
as in Fig. 6, which also shows the proper 
level for non-fluid oil. 

Confidence in driving a motor car is in 
a large sense due to the feeling of secur- 
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ity one has for the brakes that have never 
failed, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. But the best of brakes will 
not last forever and no little attention 
should be given them. 

Hot weather and mud roads are death 
to brake lining due to the dust and dirt 
that collect around the brakes and finally 
are ground into the lining. Gasoline, ker- 
osene, or water may be used in cleaning 
and a mixture of half gasoline and kero- 
sene is exceptionally good. After clean- 
ing allow the lining to thoroughly dry out 
before using the brakes. 

Use a heavy oil for the brake rod con- 
nections and apply it once a week. It is 
well to remove the clevis pins every month 
and give them a good cleaning and the rod 
end as well, oiling thoroughly before put- 
ting them back in place. If boots were 
used here no attention would be necessary 
for at least a year. In adjusting a brake 
band it is best to remove the rod from 
the pedal and give the brake its full re- 
lease. Adjust both top and bottom half 
of the band so that upon contraction, or 
expansion, the movement is equal. When 
this is done connect the rod to the pedal, 
after making the necessary change of rod 
length. 


Put Electrical Difficulties Right 


As a rule it is best to have any electrical 
difficulties put right by some one who is 
expert in that field, as unfamiliarity with 
apparatus of this kind so often ends in 
making a mess of the whole job. How- 
ever, it is quite within the reach of the 
owner to keep all connections tight and 
to see that the storage battery has the 
right amount of distilled water. Both are 
very important and the battery should be 
examined every 2 weeks. 

Lug bolts on demountable rims often 
become loose and make a creaking noise 
similar to a loose spoke. If you are so 
fortunate as to escape punctures for any 
length of time’ do not neglect the fact that 
there are four rims that need attention 
just the same. It takes but a few minutes 
to go over them with a wrench that is 
provided for that purpose and tighten 
them. The troublesome noise is but a 
slight consideration as a nut once loose 
will back off much easier and others fol- 
low and some time without warning off 
will go a rim and tire which might result 
in a serious accident. 

Vibration is the Devil’s wrench and the 
only way to stamp on him is to fight him 
with his own kind of weapons. A stitch in 
time saves nine, so look over the nuts and 
bolts in and around the car and keep them 
tight. Fenders and mud aprons loosen 
easily if the attachment bolts are not kept 
tight and looseness results in a cracking 
of the metal which is hard to keep quiet. 
These bolts are not the only ones to watch 
by any means. An excellent idea is to 
look over the whole car every two weeks, 
giving each bolt and nut a glance and put 
a wrench on many of them. Every rattle 
and squeak should be treated as a warning. 
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Cracking Process for Greater Gas Production 


Bureau of Mines Director Advances Opinion That Use of Ritt- 
man or Similar Plan Is Necessary Solution 


ASHINGTON, April 21—Van H. Man- 
W ning, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
is inclined to take a pessimistic view of the 
gasoline situation, judging by expressions 
by him in an interview on the situation 
which he has just given. Director Man- 
ning points to the ominous fact that the oil 
companies, which are in competition to 
supply the United States government for 
the next fiscal year have offered gasoline at 
31144 cents a gallon, and that in vast quan- 
tities, thus indicating that the private con- 
sumer will have to pay much more. Mr. 
Manning believes that the only hope for 
the speedy reduction in the high prices for 
gasoline lies in the immediate development 
of the so-called Rittman cracking process 
and similar process, 

Supply Exhausted in 27 Years 

Director Manning predicts that based on 
the 1915 rate of production the crude oil 
supply of the United States will be ex- 
hausted in 27 years. Also, that the de- 
mand, which has increased more than 200 
per cent in the last 5 years is now increasing 
at an even faster rate. Based on an average 
use of 10 barrels of gasoline a year per car, 
this suggests an increased consumption of 
more than 6,000,000 barrels of gasoline. 

‘¢And what is still more important pres- 
ent indications forecast a decreased produc- 
tion of gasoline from crude oil for 1916, 
rather than an increased production. The 
daily production of crude oil,’’ he said, 
‘‘for February in the Mid-Continent field, 
which produces 75 per cent of our refinable 
erude oil, was 40,000 barrels less than the 
average daily production for 1915, and 20,- 
000 barrels less per day than the average 
daily production in 1914, and this is in the 
face of the strong incentive to find new 
fields given by the rising market of the past 
six months, which has culminated in record 
high prices for that field of $1.55 per barrel 
for the crude, with, in some cases, a 
premium exceeding 40 cents a barrel. 

‘‘The demand for gasoline has out- 
stripped the demand for all other petroleum 
products with the result that these other 
products, amounting to about 75 per cent 
of the production, are being sold for less 
than the cost of production. In other words, 
25 per cent of the production consisting 
chiefly of gasoline, must pay all costs in 
addition to the amount that is lost in mar- 
keting the remaining 75 per cent. 

‘We are exporting at the present time 
20 per cent of our entire production of 
crude petroleum, including 16 per cent of 
our gasoline production. We are burning 
25 per cent of our petroleum under boilers, 
which is a shameful and criminal waste of 
precious natural resources and we are using 
another 20 per cent of our crude petroleum 
inefliiciently in competition with coal as in 


the manufacture of artificial gas. Three- 
fourths of the entire amount of artificial 
gas in this country is made from petroleum. 

‘*The solution of the problem is conserva- 
tion—our petroleum resources being put to 
their proper uses. Let us stop this waste- 
ful foolishness of burning petroleum under 
boilers and the use of crude oil in the mak- 
ing of artificial gas. If by any means of 
cracking processes, our kerosene and fuel 
oils, which we have been using in compe- 
tition with coal and selling for less than 
the cost of production, can be converted 
into gasoline, the present production of 
crude petroleum would be more than ample 
to supply our present demands for gaso- 
line. Not only that, but the general adop- 
tion of these processes would result in ex- 
tending the life of our petroleum deposits, 
based on the present demands, from 27 
years to more than 100 years, at the same 
time reducing and stabilizing the cost of 
gasoline to the consumer and preventing 
rapid fluctuations in price. Ten different 
refineries are now installing the Rittman 


Telephones and Motor 


HICAGO, April 25—An interesting 
S ametien is found in weighing in- 
crease in motor car production and that 
in Bell telephones. S. McDonald, vice- 
president of the Moon Motor Car Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has written Motor Age and 
among other things says: ‘‘It strikes me 
as a most unusual coincidence that the 
curves showing the motor car increase and 
the telephone increase are almost identical 
in their ascendency. Now it would seem 
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process and more are considering it. 

‘*The importance of petroleum cannot be 
measured by dollars and cents. Figures 
cannot convey an idea of the dependence 
of many industries upon petroleum products 
of one kind or another. Lubricating oils, 
all of which came from petroleum, are abso- 
lutely necessary to our very existence. It 
has been computed that the machinery of 
the nation requires approximately 1 gallon 
of lubricating oil to each 300 horsepower 
per day, roughly speaking. Every motor 
ear built but adds to the demand for lubri- 
cating oil; every ship launched; every car; 
every locomotive, must be supplied with 
lubricants, and petroleum is the only known 
source of supply. Today we are burning 
this precious lubricating oil under boilers 
as fuel oil, without adequate reward and 
with disregard to the nation’s future re- 
quirements. One student of the oil situa- 
tion says that through the wasteful use of 
these precious resources, the United States 
is now confronted with a national crisis of 
the first magnitude.’’ 


Cars Go Hand in Hand 


that such a thing as the telephone, which 
never wears out, and yet increases in use 
as a great rate, clearly indicates increas- 
ing wealth, intelligence and appreciation 
of modern things by the American people. 
Wouldn’t it, therefore, seem that inas- 
much as the two curves have followed each 
other for the last few years, it would be 
fair to predict that they will continue to 
maintain the same relationship for a num- 
ber of years to come?’’ 
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PERSISTENT KNOCK IN AN OAKLAND 


Appears Only at Times, While at Others 
It Is Absent 


EXAS CITY ILL.—Editor Motor Age— 
During the latter part of last summer 
the engine of my Oakland model 42 developed 
a knock or pound, which to date I have been 
unable to locate and rectify. This knock is 
heard only when the engine or car is running 
light and is loudest when first starting up with 
a cold motor, and is not so loud after motor 
warms up, and is not heard at all when the 
engine is pulling as in going up a hill or when 
accelerating the speed of the car, but as soon 
as car attains speed for which throttle is set 
the knocking is heard until the maximum speed 
for throttle opening is reached, so that on bad 
or rough hilly roads it is seldom heard, but 
on good smooth roads and streets it is heard 
all the time. It is heard almost all the time 
when the engine is idling, but sometimes it is 
almost impossible to produce the knock with 
any position of spark or throttle lever, so there 
must be some condition which is not at all 
times the same which produces this knock. 

I have had several mechanics try to diagnose 
this knock, but have never let any of them 
tear the engine down. One mechanic listened 
to the engine with a sonoscope and oe ey 
it as a worn wrist pin in the rear cylinder, 
and to prove it shorted the plug in cyl- 
inder and the pound stopped. On reachin 
home I tried this but I found that it —e* 
when I shorted any plug. This engine Ss 
no carbon in it as I scraped the cylinders clean, 
nor has there ever been a shortage of oil to 
my knowledge. Engine is equipped with a 
Schebler Model O carbureter which seems to 
have a fairly good adjustment. What speed 
should I be able to attain with this car, run- 
ning on battery, dry cell, ignition? Delco sys- 
tem. When car was new I could not tell much 
difference in speed of car with either button 
in, but now speed drops when battery button 
is pushed in and engine seems to labor just 
about like it would if the spark lever was 
pulled about half way down the quadrant on 
magneto ignition. I purchased a new set of 
dry cells this season and they are used only 
for this and for starting ignition where they 
seem to give a fairly hot spark. 


Please give a diagram showing how to at- 
tach an ammeter in this system showing charge 
and discharge. Please show how to focus head 
light bulbs Properly, that is how far away 
screen should be placed for light to center on 
and whether to focus to a point or to broad 

m. 


This car is equipped with double internal ex- 
~~: brakes, the linings of which seem to 
e in fairly good shape, being seemingly worn 
away about 1-16 of an inch, but I am unable 
to adjust my foot brake so as to clear the 
drums when bands are contracted, but what 
I can push the foot lever in and still not pro- 
duce much braking effect, so I have been hav- 
ing to rely almost wholly upon my hand brake. 
There is a heel adjustment for the brake bands 
on the drums, but I cannot get an adjustment 
which will last for more than a day or so. 
All parts of this brake seem to work smooth 
and easy when the wheels and bands are de- 
mounted, but when they are assembled all the 
slack in the equalizers go to the left brake, so 
that when they are adjusted so that the right 
brake does not drag brakes are too slack. How 
much wear will brake lining stand before need- 
ing renewing. These linings are about 3-16 
inch thick and wear is about evenly distrib- 
uted. When I go into high from intermediate 
some part of the car between the engine and 
the rear wheels give one squeak. which I can- 
not locate or explain more fully. Keep all 
parts well oiled and gearbox well filled with 
graphite and steam cylinder oil. 


Is this car equipped with a clutch brake? 
If so, how is same gotten at for adjustment or 
replacement? Are there any provisions for oil- 
ing clutch collar and clutch operating mechan- 
ism? I am unable to find any grease cups or 
oil holes.—Cecil C. Camp. 


1—It is extremely difficult to say ex- 
actly what causes an elusive knocking of 
the kind you mention. Because you say 
it is loudest when the motor is cold leads 
to the suggestion that it might be a loose 
piston in one of the cylinders. A wrist-pin 
might be loose, due to wear, or one of the 
cylinders might be worn out of round, thus 
making the piston undersize for that par- 
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RELAY TERMINALS 
ORIGINALLY ATTACHED TO RELAY TERMINAL 


Fig. 1—Showing how to put ammeter in an 
Oakland and the proper wiring 


ticular cylinder. This would cause a piston 
slap, as it is commonly called. 

Possibly the knock is nothing worse than 
a spark knock, due to improper adjustment 
of the ignition timer. Better check that 
up before pulling down the engine. You 
should not use the dry cells except in emer- 
gency cases, because the current from the 
storage battery should be used for ignition 
in regular running. The dry cells are sup- 
plied as a part of the system so that in 
case anything went wrong with the storage 
battery, you would still have ignition cur- 
rent, but they will soon be exhausted if 
you use them all the time for the ignition. 
The sluggishness of the engine when you 
switch on the dry cell current is due to 
the weakened condition of the cells, re- 
sulting from too much of a drain on them. 
Thus a weak spark is given which is not 
conducive to efficient engine running. 

Regarding the speed of this car, you 
should be able to attain from 55 to 60 
miles per hour if everything is in good 
condition. 

It is not every easy to attach an amme- 
ter to this car with entire satisfaction, but 
about the best way to do it is to discon- 
nect one of the relay wires in. the front 
portion of the battery compartment, and 
then insert the ammeter in series. That is, 
instead of allowing this wire to run di- 
rectly to the relay terminal, connect the 
end that was originally on the terminal to 
one of the binding posts of the ammeter, 
and then run a wire from the other con- 
nection of the ammeter to the terminal 
of the relay to which the regular wire orig- 
inally ran. This is shown in Fig. 1, which 
is the battery part of the electric system 
with the wires running from the battery 
indicated. 

The proper way to focus headlights is 
given on the Repair Shop page of the 
April 20 issue of Motor Age. 

It is evident that you have not properly 
adjusted the brake mechanisms, else they 
would not give out in this manner. From 
the fact that you say all the slack goes 
to the left brake leads to the conclusion 
that either the equalizer is stuck so that 
it does not act properly, or that the right 
brake is adjusted too loosely and the left 
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far too tight. Go over the whole system 
carefully and oil all parts. Motor Age has 
recently published a series of articles on 
the care of brakes, and from this you 
should be able to learn where your trouble 
is. You are referred to pages 38 and 39 
of the February 24, 1916, issue and to 
pages 28 and 29 of the March 2, 1916, 
number, 

We are unable to do more than make a 
guess at what causes the squeak you men- 
tion when you shift to high gear from in- 
termediate. Probably you do not have 
the correct relative speed between engine 
and car when making the shift, thus caus- 
ing a jerk to the mechanism that results 
in a noise of this kind. It might also be 
due to some slack in the universals, or 
to too much play in some of the gears. At 
any rate it should be nothing to cause 
worry, and possibly if you use more care 
in shifting you will overcome the noise 
entirely. 

This car is equipped with a clutch brake 
which is a steel disk secured to the clutch 
cone engaging a spring attached to the 
clutch throwout shaft to stop spinning of 
the clutch cone. You should be able to 
get at it readily by removing the plate 
that allows access to the clutch parts. 
This plate is ahead of the plate that gives 
access to the gears. The clutch collar is 
lubricated by means of a grease cup which 
you should have no trouble in finding. 


LEAKAGE IN STEWART CARBURETER 


Probably Due to Foreign Substance Lodged 
Under Needle Valve 


Brown Valley, Minn.—Editor Motor ‘-. 
Have a Stewart carbureter on Paige 36, 1915, 
that has troubled us about flooding when the 
engine is not running. What is the cause of 
this? We have been told to turn the float 
valve in its seat, and so seat it perfectly, but 
this does not help any. Have a great deal of 
trouble making the motor hit evenly when 
first starting up. The engine never has seemed 
to pull very good on hills. 

2—What speed should this car make on a 
level? We cannot get more than 42 or 43 miles. 

3—In building an ice boat to be run by a 
twin, air-cooled motor and air propellor, what 
size should the propeller be, what speed should 
it turn? Where should it be located, in front 
or behind ? y? 

ould a 244-horsepower, two-cycle engine 

weigming 300 pounds be used to drive an ice 
0a 

5—In what sizes are Sterling four-cylinder 
motors made?—A Reader. 


1—The leakage which has taken place 
in your Stewart carbureter possibly is due 
to the dirt in the gasoline having lodged 
under the needle valve, and holding it 
partly opened, or else the valve itself is 
not seating properly. Our advice in this 
instance would be to disassemble the car- 
bureter for the purpose of a thorough 
cleaning and also reseat the needle valve. 
To do this properly, place a small quantity 
of white lead on the tapered portion of 
the valve, then replace the valve and spin 
a few turns by the use of a screw driver. 
Remove the valve, clean off the white lead, 
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and when replacing hold valve firmly down 
in its seat, and tap the stem lightly with 
a hammer. It also would be well to ad- 
just the float so that it stands at about 
one-eighth of an inch below its proper 
level. 

The trouble experienced in getting the 
motor to hit evenly when first starting up 
no doubt is due to improper handling of the 
carbureter dash adjustment. When starting 
this motor, especially if it has been stand- 
ing for any length of time, it is advisable 
to move the lever regulating the dash well 
down on the starting side of the dial, which 
practically shuts off the air passage, and 
allows a certain amount of raw gas to be 
drawn into the cylinder, and after the mo- 
tor becomes warm the lever gradually can 
be moved back toward the running side of 
the dial to a position on which it is found 
the motor runs best under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

The lack of power mentioned may be due 
to the valves not seating properly or are 
not correctly adjusted, and it would be 
advisable for you to have these gone over, 
ground in if necessary, and when adjust- 
ing leave a .006 clearance between the end 
of the valve stem and the face of tappet 
adjusting screw, when the valve is prop- 
erly seated. This adjustment should be 
made when the motor is cold. It also 
would be well to note whether the clutch 
is holding properly, as if this slips on a 
hard pull, naturally the full benefit of the 
motor power is not being obtained. 

2—The Paige model 36 car, when tuned 
up and running in good condition, will 
show a speed of between 48 and 50 miles 
per hour. 

3—A propeller measuring 6 feet in diam- 
eter and having a pitch of 3% feet prob- 
ably would be about right. It should turn 
at about twice engine speed. The propeller 
should be located at the rear since it is 
more efficient when it may deliver a true 
cylindrical column of air to the rear in- 
stead of a split and irregular blast such 
as is inevitable with the car behind it 
instead of in front of it. 

4— Yes, 

S—Some of the sizes of the Sterling mo- 
tor are: 3 by 4.5, 3 by 4.25 and 3.06 by 
3.75 inches. 


How to Figure Horsepower 


Seymour, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
explain how to adjust the carbureter on the 
Cadillac car. It hits fine when standing, but 
does not pull and misses when running. 

2—If on a Delco system the generator made 
too much or not enough current, what can 
be done? 

3—How is the horsepower figured by the 
bore and stroke?—An Inquirer. 


1—As the Cadillae carbureter has been 
modified from year to year we would be 
obliged to know the model of Cadillac to 
which you refer before we could give you 
adjusting directions. 

2—An undercharge would have no effect 
other than keeping your battery below 
its normal capacity. The overcharge is 
taken care of automatically so that bat- 
tery will not be overcharged. This under 
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Fig. 2—Illustrating the wiring of a Delco sys- 
tem on a 1912 Cadillac 


or overcharge, if not too great, probably 
can be adjusted at any service station. 
3—The horsepower is usually figured by 
the N. A. C. C. rating which takes the 
stroke into consideration in the empirical 
formula: 
D2N 





Horsepower = at 1,000 feet per 


minute piston speed, in which D is the 
cylinder diameter and N is the number 
of cylinders. 


TIMING OF HUDSON AND CHALMERS 


Readers Want Definite Data Covering 
These Two Cars 


Concordia, Kan.—Editor Motor Age—I would 
appreciate it very much if you would + ean 
the timing of the valves of the new 3,400 rev- 
olutions per minute Chalmers and the Hudson 
Super-Six.—Willis Young. 


1—The timing of the Six-30 Chalmers is 
as follows: 


Inlet opens—top dead center. 

Inlet closes—50 degrees after lower cen- 
ter. 

Exhaust opens—50 degrees before lower 
center. 

Exhaust closes—10 degrees after top 
center. 

The timing of the Hudson Super-Six is 
given by the piston travel as follows: 

Inlet opens when the piston is 1-64-inch 








Inquiries Received and Communica- 
tions Answered 
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No inquiry not signed with the in- 
quirer’s full name and address will be 
answered in this department. 
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down from top center, after having been to 
top center. 

Inlet closes when the piston has been to 
bottom center and is 17-32 inch up on the 
up stroke. 

Exhaust opens when the piston has 
reached a point 57-64 inch from bottom 
center on the down stroke. 

Exhaust closes when the piston has 
passed top center and is 1-32 inch on its 
down stroke again. 


LONGER FRAME IS NOT ADVISED 


Reader Wants to Make Some Changes in 
Ford Roadster 

Whitewater, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—I wish 
to convert an ordinary two-passenger Ford 
roadster into a semi-racer. I would like to 
get some information as to the method of un- 
derslinging the car so that it will hold the 
road when the machine is geared up for racing. 
Expect to put a racer body on it after lengthen- 
ing the frame if necessary. 

How much should the frame be lengthened 
and what kind of springs will be necessary to 
hang it low? I intend to do the work myself 
as I am employed in a garage and cost is not 
considered if within a reasonable amount. 
What change in the gears will be necessary ?7— 
M. F. Foerster. 


1—We would not advise lengthening the 
frame nor underslinging the car, as the 
trouble would not be warranted, but a 
method of lowering the frame so as to 
bring the center of gravity down lower 
as an aid in keeping the car on the road 
at speed is suggested by Fig. 4 on page 38 
of the April 13 issue of Motor Age. 

One of the concerns that makes special 
rear axle gears for Fords that are inter- 
changeable with the standard gears with 
very little machining supplies a highest 
ratio of 24-7 to 1. 


DATA ON PACKARD AND BUICKS 


Horsepower, Bore and Stroke and Makes 
of Oil and Grease 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—What is 
the bore and stroke of a 1914 Packard 6? A 
1915 Buick 6-55? 

2—What is the horsepower of a Packard? 
Of a Buick? 

3—Do you use grease or heavy oil in the 
transmission of a Packard? Of a Buick? 

4—-What grade of cylinder oil? 

5—About what is the speed of a Packard? 
Of a Buick?—A Reader. 


1—The 1914 Packard six had a bore of 4 
inches and a stroke of 5% inches. The 
cylinders of the 1915 Buick six measured 
33%, by 5 inches. 

2—38.40 and 33.75, N. A. C. C. formula, 
respectively. 

3—Heavy oil. 

4—Medium. 

5—About 60 m.p.h. for either. 


Different Types of Axles 


Des Moines, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
explain the difference between the full-floating, 
three-quarter floating and semi-floating axles. 

2—What type of axle does the Studebaker 
1916 car use?—Clergy Auto Co. 


1—Explanation of these different types 
of axles appears on page 35 of the March 
2, 1916, issue of Motor Age. 

2—The 1916 Studebakers use a floating 
type rear axle. 


Delco Wiring on Cadillac 


Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Please_ give 
wiring diagram of the Delco system on a 1912 
Cadillac.—Reader. 


1—The wiring diagram of this system 
is shown in Fig. 2. 
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Two New Chassis Added by Jeffery at $900 and $1,400 


Quad Design Absent—One is Spiral-Bevel Drive 








At the top is shown the Jeffery all-purpose truck chassis, the price of which, complete, as shown, 
is $1,400. Below is the rapid-service truck, which sells for $900 


5 ies new truck chassis, of smaller ca- 
pacity than the quads, have been 
added to the commercial vehicle program 
of the Thomas B. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, 
Wis. Though these retain to a degree the 
quality of sturdiness that has characterized 
the four-wheel drive type, the new designs 
are more conventional in their transmission 
layout. That is, they take the drive 
through the rear wheels only and steer on 
the forward wheels only, the combination 
of four-wheel drive and four-wheel steer 
not being considered necessary for the 
lighter vehicle. 


1,500 Pound Job 


The lighter of the two new designs is 
known as the Jeffery rapid-service wagon, 
and has a@ maximum capacity of 1,500 
pounds. In general design it follows quite 
closely the four-cylinder passenger vehicle 
except for certain changes which are 
adapted to commercial which will be de- 
veloped below. 

The chassis which includes driver’s seat, 
fore doors, hood and windshield, and Bijur 
two-unit starting and lighting, is sold for 
$900. A wide option of body styles is 
offered. 

The heavier of the new trucks is called 
the Jeffery all-purpose truck, and has a 
capacity of 3,000 pounds. This design is 
similar to that of the lighter one except 
for heavier and stouter construction. How- 
ever, the final drive instead of being of 
the spiral-bevel type employed in the 
rapid-service wagon, is an internal gear 
system, and equipped with locking differ- 
entials, Duplex speed governor and other 
features designed to adapt it particularly 


to its greater carrying capacity. The 
chassis alone equipped with the Duplex 
speed governor in addition to the equip- 
ment mentioned for the lighter vehicle, is 
sold at $1,400. There is a wide option of 
bodies, the flareboard express body adding 
only $75 to the cost. 

The rapid service wagon can best be 
described by noting the points in which it 
differs from the four-cylinder Jeffery pas- 
senger chassis. These differences are in 
the frame, the springs, and the strength- 
ening of the rear axle. These three points 
at which the more rigorous demands of 
commercial vehicle operation necessitated a 
departure from passenger car Jeffery prac- 
tice. The frame has been made very much 
heavier, the springs are semi-elliptic at 
the rear instead of three-quarter elliptic, 


and Other Uses Internal-Gear 


and the rear axle housing is strengthened 
by a truss. 

The detailed specifications include the 
four-cylinder block, 3% by 5% motor, 
which already is familiar, Raybestos-faced, 
dry-plate clutch, roller bearings, three- 
speed gearset, shaft and spiral bevel with 
double universal to a semi-floating axle, 
equipped with adjustable taper roller bear- 
ings, 35 by 414-inch tires, and a 4% to 1 
gear ratio on high. 


Same Power Plant Used in Both 


The all-purpose truck, which is the 1- 
ton model, employs the same power plant 
as the lighter brother, except that the 
gearset is considerably heavier and strong- 
er. The transmission of power to the rear 
axle is through a tubular propellor shaft 
instead of a solid one and the axle itself 
is the Celfor internal-gear drive in which 
the weight of the load is carried on a 
dead axle, while the power transmission is 
through shafts and spur pinion to internal 
gears on the rear wheels. The axle shafts 
and the housing of the live axle are free 
from any suspended load. The frame and 
springs are very much heavier in this 
model than in the other, as in addition to 
the greater load capacity, the wheelbase 
is increased to 130 inches. This makes it 
possible to give a body length of 110 
inches, as against the maximum body 
length of 80 inches in the rapid-service 
type. The rear wheels of the all-purpose 
chassis are 34 by 5 with solid tires and 
34 by 414 pneumatics are used in front. 

One of the features of the all-purpose 
model is the M & S locking differential 
which is designed to give the power of 
the motor to the wheel which has the trac- 
tion, rather than the one which slips as 
in the case of the conventional equalizing 
gear. 

A feature of this model is the fitting of 





Rear end of the Jeffery all-purpose chassis, showing internal-gear drive 
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the Duplex speed governor as equipment 
which has been stock on the Jeffery quads. 
In brief the speed governor automatically 
operates on the throttle to maintain con- 
stant road speed and predetermined maxi- 
mum, and yet permits engine speeds to be 
many times higher when necessary for low- 
gear work, nevertheless preventing auto- 
matically any approach at any time to en- 
gine speeds which would be dangerously 
high, or beyond the economical operating 
point. This combination is obtained by the 
use of two, flyball type of governors, 
either of which will operate the throtile, 
one being actuated from the crankshaft of 
the engine indirectly, and being propor- 
tional to the speed of the engine, and the 
other being driven from the gearset in 
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exactly the same way. that the speedome- 
ter drive is taken in the Jeffery passen- 
ger vehicle, a feature whick has been 
illustrated previously. 

By means of pawl and ratchet arrange- 
ments in the governor itself, only the fly- 
balls which are operating more rapidly, 
affect the throttle, so that it is possible to 
set a limit both upon the engine and the 
propellor shaft speed. 





NILES CONCERN TO BUILD TRUCKS 

Niles, O., April 21—The Niles Car & 
Mfg. Co., shortiy will enter the commercial 
vehicle field with two models, one designed 
to carry from % to 1 ton and the other 
from 2 to 2% tons. Fundamentally the two 
models will be along the same general lines, 
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with approximately an 85 per cent live load 
on the rear axle. The light truck will be 
equipped with pneumatic tires on demount- 
able rims while the heavy truck will have 
solid tires. 

Both models will be worm driven, the 
Timken David-Brown worm being em- 
ployed. The front axle is Timken. On both 
models will be found three-point suspended 
Continental motors; Borg & Beck dry-plate 
disk clutch; Stromberg carbureter; Fedders 
radiator; Blood Bros. universal joints with 
tubular drive shaft. 

The company, which has been manufac- 
turing interurban electric and other types 
of passenger railway cars for over 15 years, 
will operate a large plant in Niles for the 
manufacture of the trucks. 











O, you’re wrong. This is not a group of pictures showing the operation of a new snow- 
N plow. The blizzard kicked up comes not from Medicine Hat, but is the result of an F. &. P. 
car pitting its strength against a Long Island snow drift. «Testers for Finley Robertson Por- 
ter Co., Inc., wagered a little as to what their respective mounts could do in a snowdrift, 200 
feet long and in places 2 feet or more in depth. The wager was that this drift could not be 
3 driven through from end to end without the necessity of having to be dug out 
ee ee No. 1 shows the car just entering the drift and No. 2, just coming out. No. 2 represents 

es the fourth attempt and it will be noted that the driver ts trying to follow his original tracks, 
after having backed out in an unsuccessful attempt. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 illustrate three unsuc- 
cessful attempts to follow the beaten path, which was almost wholly obscured by snow 
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New 2-Ton Federal Truck Is Made with Two Wheelbases 
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Side view of the new 2-ton Federal truck, which comes with an option of two lengths of 
wheelbase 


NEW 2-ton truck in two models has 

been added by the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., one known as 
the Model O with a 144-inch wheelbase, 
and the other Model P with a 168-inch 
wheelbase. Like the other models of Fed- 
eral trucks these two are worm driven. 
This 2-ton truck with two sizes of wheel- 
base has been designed with the idea of 
meeting the demand of those requiring a 
commercial vehicle of a carrying capacity 
between 11% and 3% tons. 

The motor is a block-cast, four-cylinder, 
L-head, has a bore of 4% inches, and a 
stroke of 5%4, turning up 30 horsepower. 
The maximum motor speed is 1,030 revolu- 
tions per minute, at which the vehicle de- 
velops 13 miles per hour. The carbureter 
is of the float feed design, ignition is by 
high-tension magneto with fixed spark, and 
lubrication is taken care of by the con- 
stant level splash system. 

The radiator has a removable core and 
east detachable tanks and side members, 
these being mounted on rubber pads be- 
tween the lower tank and the frame cross- 
member. The clutch is a 16-inch pressed- 
steel cone, leather faced with eight auxil- 
iary springs. The gearset is selective with 
three speeds forward and is mounted 
amidship. The drive is taken through the 
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Chassis view of the model O Federal. 
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propeller shaft and universal to the rear 
axle worm, the latter having a ratio of 
844 to 1. The rear axle is of the floating 
type. Duplex brakes, 16 by 3% inches are 
fitted and springs are semi-elliptic both 
front and rear, the front measuring 244 by 
40 inches, and the rear 3 by 54 inches. 

The steering gear is of the irreversible 
type, the drive being on the left and con- 
trol in the center. The tread in front is 
5814 inches, and 59 inches in the rear when 
6-inch single tires are used, or 6%4 inches 
when fitted with 4-inch dual tires. From 
this it will be seen that an option is given 
as to rear tires, while the front in all 
cases are 36 by 4 inches. 

The motor bearings in these trucks are 
babbitt lined and bronze backed; the gear- 
set has Hyatt roller bearings, while the 
rear axle and wheels are fitted with Tim- 
ken bearings. A 20-gallon gasoline tank 
is fitted and equipment includes front fen- 
ders, three oil lamps, horn, and tools. On 
the shorter wheelbase, the loading space 
back of the driver’s seat is 112144 inches; 
on the longer, 136%, inches. The price of 
either chassis with driver’s seat and fin- 
ished only with a priming coat is $2,100, 
but for $20 extra the same vehicle will be 
furnished fully painted. 

The make-up of the Federal complete 





Sells at $2,100 and Brings 
Line Up to Five 
Models 


truck line includes Models M and J, which 
are the same except that they have differ- 
ent wheelbases, one measuring 120 inches, 
and the other 144 inches, each selling at 
$1,800, together with a 31%4-ton model with 
a 146-inch wheelbase, ‘selling at $2,800. 





MONROE MOTOR TO PONTIAC 

Flint, Mich., April 22—The Monroe Mo- 
tor Co. will move to Pontiac, Mich., oe- 
cupying the plant of the old Welch Motor 
Car Co. A deal was made to that effect 
by the General Motors Co., which desired 
to secure the Monroe plant as an extension 
to the Buick plant. As R. F. Monroe, 
president of the Monroe Motor Co., also 
controls the Monroe Body Co., in Pontiac, 
the removal of his business to that city is 
a step permitting concentration of effort. 





GASOLINE-DRIVEN CULTIVATOR 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 22—The Bee- 
man-Garden Tractor Co. has been incor- 
porated to make the Beeman-Lyons gar- 
den cultivator operated by gasoline power 
and driven by foot. Incorporators include 
men prominent in the industry here. Mr. 
Beeman is manager of the Monitor Drill 
branch of the Moline Plow Co.,.and Mr. 
Lyons is president of the Bull Tractor Co. 
Field tests have been made of the culti- 
vator by Frank H. Gibbs for 18 months. 
The farmer may cultivate any garden 
crop planted in rows 12 inches apart by 
merely steering the machine. The ma- 
chine looks like a hand-plow. The motor 
is set between two 25-inch wheels and is 
controlled through its handles. A clutch 
is attached to one grip and a lever regu- 
lating the speed is attached to the other 
handle. The motor is detachable and the 
engine will serve the purpose of a 3-horse 
stationary motor on the farm. 























In this is used a four-cylinder L-head motor with a bore of 4% inches and a stroke of 5% inches 
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a 144-Ton Truck Selling at $1,250 
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Company Uses a 323 by 5 Motor of Its Own 
Make—36 Horsepower 


HE Hawkeye Mfg. and Repair Co., 

Sioux City, Ia., has brought out a 114- 
ton truck, designated the Model H, the 
chassis price of which is $1,250. This 
truck uses a four-cylinder, block-cast, 
valve-in-the-head motor, the cylinders of 
which measure 3% by 5. The horsepower 
is given as 36. This motor is made by the 
Hawkeye company. 

Lubrication is accomplished by geared 
pump and the cooling is taken care of by 
a tubular radiator together with a centrif- 
ugal pump and a 114-inch fan. A special 
design of Stromberg carbureter is used to 
which gasoline is fed from a 15-gallon 
tank located under the seat through a 
Stewart vacuum feed, which insures a con- 
stant level pressure at the carbureter at all 
times. An Eisemann magneto takes care 
of the ignition. 

The three-speed gearset is mounted in 
unit with the motor and the clutch is a 
multiple-disk, dry-plate, Raybestos on steel. 
Drive is taken through a propeller shaft 
and two universals to the rear axle which 
is a Celfor internal-gear type, the gear 
ratio being 7 to 1. 

The steering gear is a split-nut and 
worm type and springs are found in the 
connecting links to the front axle for ab- 
sorbing shocks. Semi-elliptic springs are 
fitted both front and rear, the front meas- 
uring 214 by 38 inches and having 8 leaves, 
while the rear are 21%4 by 52, having 10 
leaves. Both internal-expanding and ex- 
ternal-contracting brakes are used. 

Front tires are U. S. solid 34 by 3%, 
and the rear are of the pressed-on type 
solid 34 by 5. The wheelbase is 130 inches, 
and the loading space back of the driver’s 
seat, approximately 9 feet. 





GADABOUT COMPANY REORGANIZES 

New York, April 21—Steps have been 
taken toward the reorganization of the 
Gadabout Motor Corps., which was incor- 
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porated 3 years ago, and 
will be consummated within 
30 days, according to the 
present plans. The capital 
will be increased to $10,000,000, of which 
$7,000,000 will be common, and $3,000,000 
preferred 7 per cent cumulative stock. 
The president of the corporation will be 
Charles F. Gazley, who is vice-president 
and general manager of the Detroit Axle 
Co., Detroit, Mich. P. Heseltine will con- 
tinue as treasurer and general manager. 

A sales plan will be put in operation 
that comprises a system of twenty-seven 
zones, each to have a manager and about 
150 selling agents who will be under the 
direction of the manager. Factory exten- 
sions are contemplated also. 





PAIGE CREDIT SALES RESTRICTED 

Detroit, Mich., April 21—The Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co., announced some 
time ago that it had completed an elab- 
orate and carefully considered plan 
whereby its dealers could sell Paige ears 
on deferred payments to those who cared 
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At the left is a view of the Hawkeye motor and above is a front 


view of the 11%4-ton truck 


to buy motor cars in that manner. Re- 
cently there has been printed an adver- 
tisement of another organization engaged 
in financing time payments for motor cars 
and ‘listing the Paige among the cars that 
ean be purchased with its assistance. 





NEW BRUNSWICK HAS RECORD YEAR 

Fredericton, N. B., April 21—Despite the 
war, 1915 has been the biggest year in 
the history of the motor car trade in 
New Brunswick. During this period New 
Brunswick had 1,900 motor cars in oper- 
ation, an increase of 649 over the preced- 
ing year. The outlook for 1916 is even 
brighter and the department of public 
works is preparing to register over 1,000 
new cars, their estimate being 3,300 cars 
in New Brunswick in 1916. 

The receipts from motor vehicle regis- 
trations and taxes in 1915 exceeded $23,- 
000, more than $7,000 greater than the es- 
timate of the department. In 1914 the 
receipts were $15,330. 

At present there are thirty motor car 
dealers in New Brunswick, but the De- 
partment of Public Works anticipates 
double that number in 1916. 


Side view of the Hawkeye truck, which lists at $1,250 
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Lubrication and Common Sense 


Right Kind and Quantity 


of Oil Necessary to 
Get Results 


NFORTUNATELY a great many mo- 

torists think it is merely necessary 
to dump some lubricating oil into the en- 
gine every time the supply gets low, little 
caring how much or what kind they put 
in. They go on their way with a clear 
conscience so far as the engine is con- 
cerned, for it has oil and that is all that 
is necessary. They are the kind that have 
to be constantly having their motors over- 
hauled, bearings adjusted and carbon 
cleaned out. Yet they cannot understand 
why they have so much trouble. 

The careful motorist who sees to it that 
just the right amount and right kind of 
lubricant are put in, with some kind of 
system about it, could tell them why. He 
could also tell the careless fellows that in 
the long run he has less trouble than they 
do, though he spends a great deal more 
time and thought over the kind of lubri- 
cant he uses. 

It is a big mistake to put in just any 
old kind of oil simply because the man at 
the supply station tells you that that par- 
ticular kind is exactly what you want for 
your car. It may be, and it may not be. 
It should be you who decides what is best 
for that valuable machinery on which you 
depend for all the satisfaction and good 
you get out of your car, and the supply 
man should not be left to his judgment 
in the matter. 

Purchasing Oil 

For there are a great many things to 
think about when purchasing engine luv- 
bricant, and it is a great deal more than 
simply adding some oil every time the oil 
gauge indicates some is needed. There are 
good oils and poor oils, just as there are 
different grades of gasoline, good tires 
and bad tires, and so on. Unless you ex- 
ert proper supervision over the lubrication 
problem, you should not blame the engine 
if it does not give satisfaction. Some oils 
do damage to the bearing surfaces and 
points of frictional contact, and a lubri- 
eant that only partly fulfills its function 
has no proper place in the motor. It is 
a slow poison, so to speak, and while it 
may take some time for it to get in its 
detrimental work, the result is never in 
doubt. The object of oil is to take care 
of the bearings and surfaces of metal to 
metal contact, and the best oil obtainable 
is none too’ good. 

While this, of course, applies with great- 





Fig. 1—Showing how a section of an old 
inner tube may be utilized for putting new 
piston rings on old pistons 


est force to the engine and allied parts, 
the same thought can be emphasized in 
connection with the lubrication of all 
parts of the chassis. You will never re- 
gret having given your attention to it, 
and having investigated all of the oils of- 
fered you to make sure that you are using 
the best possible kind and grade in each 
part of the car. 

Some engines work best with a medium 
grade of oil; others show most advan- 
tageous results with a slightly heavier or 
a lighter oil. In any case, make sure that 
you are using the right kind as recom- 
mended by the dealer or factory. These 
sources of information are most to be re- 
lied upon, for it stands to reason that the 
maker of your car or the dealer who sells 
it is logically better posted on your car 
than John Jones who keeps a garage down 
the street. Too often we are prone to 
listen to the recommendations of the gar- 
ageman, when he may in reality have an 
axle to grind. 

It is a mistake to buy oil in bulk from 
garages promiscuously unless you have to. 
Of course, it is better to put in poor oil 
than none at all, but that should be your 
last resort when none other is available. 
Bulk oil might be almost anything, for 
you have no way of telling exactly what 
it is. The motorist who simply tells the 
garageman to give him a quart of oil is 
inviting trouble. The garageman can give 
him almost anything that masquerades 
under the name of oil, and get away with 
it. But if you specify the kind and grade 
and see that you get what you ask for, 
you run no chances. There is only one 
good way to do that; i. e., buy in closed 
eans bearing the label and grade. It sim- 
ply comes back to the grocery store idea. 


Do Not Depend Too Much 
on What the Supply 
Man Tells you 


You would not ask for bulk flour; you 
would prefer to get a sack carrying a 
brand name that you knew to be good and 
wholesome. 

Generally speaking, the heavier the oil 
you can use in your engine the better, this 
tending to greater economy and higher ef- 
ficiency of the power plant. The reason 
is that when subjected to the high tem- 
perature within the engine, the oil is 
thinned, so that even heavy oils flow 
quite readily when under the severe heat. 
Thus the better the body the better the 
lubricating qualities. Obviously an oil 
that is very light at ordinary temperature 
will have very little body when thinned 
out still more by the heat within. 

Entirely new oil should be put in at 
regular intervals, for in time any oil will 
wear out and it should not be recirculated 
after its beneficial properties are ex- 
hausted. Usually an engine should be 
treated to new oil about every 1,500 to 
2,000 miles. Drain all the old oil out and 
thoroughly rinse the crankcase with kero- 
sene before putting in the fresh oil. Thus 
the grit and sediment that will gradually 
accumulate in the oil lubricant is removed, 
and cannot do harm. Consult the instruc- 
tion book furnished with your car to de- 
termine how often the oil has to be re- 
moved. The figure given is only general. 

It is a big mistake to put more oil into 
the reservoir or sump than it should carry. 
This simply results in smoking and carbon- 
ization of the combustion chambers, due 
to the overabundance working past the 
rings and pistons. 


Handy Ring Fitting Idea 

No doubt anyone who has had any ex- 
perience in fitting rings to pistons and 
getting the assemblies into the cylinders 
will appreciate the suggestion that comes 
from Leo Notestine, LuVerne, Ia. It is 
a tedious and patience-trying procedure to 
get everything slipping into place as it 
should. This is especially true with the 
new non-leak types of rings, many of 
which have a tension on the spring-un- 
winding principle. It is almost impossible ,, 
to hold them and work the pistons in at 
the same time unless some scheme is used 
for aiding the repairer, who has only two 
hands. 

Our Iowa friend says that he has had 
very good results from using a section of 
an old inner tube to help do the trick. 
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The procedure is shown in Fig. 1, and 
consists in first cutting the section of old 
tube wide enough to go over the whole 
ring section of the piston, and then start- 
ing it over the piston, compressing the 
rings and placing the band over them. 
Then the piston can be slipped into the 
cylinder without trouble or damage to 
the rings, and the rubber band pulled off 
and out of the way. The stunt has been 
found especially desirable where the pis- 
tons are inserted from the bottom of the 
engine past the crankshaft, we are told. 

Motor car fires are due primarily to 
back-firing, and they are most numerous 
in the spring when cars are first driven 
strenuously after their winter rest. Bear- 
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ings and wires have become loosened; 
pipes, valves and joints weakened, and 
too frequently, owing to failure to ex- 
amine the car carefully before it is taken 
out, the defects result in fire. 

Unfortunately, to attempt to extinguish 
a fire in a blazing car with water is worse 
than useless, as water will simply tend to 
spread the blaze. Sand is not good, either, 
for while it will put out the fire if enough 
is thrown on the car, much damage to 
the wearing parts can result. 

It is therefore most advisable to invest 
a small amount in a fire extinguisher that 
can be carried as a part of the car’s 
equipment. In several instances a small 
extinguisher is fitted by the car maker. 


Tires— Their Care and Repair—Part IV 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


the road’s surface; but this rise in pressure 
will increase rather than decrease the life 
of the tire, while the heat will not de- 
teriorate the tire anywhere near as fast as 
the heat caused by internal friction or com- 
pression of the air. 

When infiating a tire, the barrel of an 
ordinary pump cannot be touched, due to 
its intense heat. This is caused by the 
compression of the air, and not by the fric- 
tion of the plunger against the pump cyl- 
inder. The plunger can be drawn back and 
forth in the cylinder when there is no com- 
pression of air and hardly any heat will 
be generated. We believe this is a good 
illustration. 

Empire red tires are cured with antimony 
and not sulphur. It is true antimony con- 
tains a certain percentage of sulphur, and 
it is really the sulphur that vulcanizes the 
rubber. The detailed process is, of course, 
secret, and is one which we possess exclu- 
sively. It is also true antimony has been 
used as the exclusive curing power in 
Europe for a long while, and by some few 
manufacturers in this country, but the red 
color in Empire tires is caused solely by the 
antimony and the stock is not artificially 
colored. 

The tire is constructed chemically along 
exactly the same lines as the inner tube 
which we have made for 10 years, some of 
which we have 10 years old in practically 
as good condition as when they were first 
made, so it can readily be seen our process 
of vulcanizing preserves the rubber and pro- 
longs the life rather than deteriorating it. 

Any tire made by us and sold from our 
branches is ready to give its most efficient 
service immediately, and retains this highest 
state of efficiency for several years when 
not subjected to direct light or heat. 

We do not believe it hurts a tire to any 
perceptible degree to let the car stand on 
ita week at a time. We, however, believe 
it should be jacked up if the car has to 
Stand a month or so. 

We don’t believe moisture from dirt floor 
would have anything to do with the dur- 
ability of a tire—Empire Rubber and 


Tire Co. 
Hood 


Watertown, Mass.—Editor Motor Age— 
Tires are destroyed by heat which comes 
from internal friction. Hood tires are so 
constructed that each ply of fabric has the 
Correct tension and will bear its share of 
the load together with every other ply. 
Thus, no friction can be started unless 
driven under-inflated. In the standard tire 
friction is usually created at the wall of 
the tire and this point is usually the tire’s 


weakest. Hood tires have in addition to 
their extra ply of fabric, extra tread rub- 
ber at the wall, and an extra wide breaker 
strip, strengthening, therefore, this point so 
that even if driven slightly under-inflated 
they have enough strength to offset any pos- 
sibility of the plies of fabric moving back 
and forth and thus creating friction. 

Moisture destroys tires only when it can 
enter the fabric. A cut or jab in the 
tread extending down into the carcass will 
allow sand, etc., to get in and work the 
plies apart. This sand, etc., will wear the 
rubber, cutting off the fabric, and mois- 
ture can get in and destroy the fabric. This 
can be prevented by repairing all cuts as 
soon as discovered and not allowing sand 
and moisture to get into the carcass. 

Light is somewhat destructive to rubber. 
Tires not in use should be kept in a dark, 
dry, and even-temperatured place. 

Tires are not injured by being left for 
short periods of time on a car in a garage, 
but when a car is put up for a longer period, 
such as for the winter, it is better to jack 
it up, take the tires off, and store them 
in some dry, dark, and even-temperatured 
place. 

Water cannot injure tires unless they 
have cuts when it can enter into the car- 
cass.—Hood Rubber Co. 


Combination 

Bloomfield, N. J.—Editor Motor Age—Tire 
destruction by heat is caused from both 
sun’s rays and internal friction in the tire 
through rapid driving. All materials heat 
through friction. If a piece of metal thin 
enough to bend is taken in the fingers and 
bent back and forth rapidly it generates 
heat and finally breaks. This happens also 
in pneumatic tires; where they are ridden 
under-inflaied, the flexing of the canvas 
takes place in a short distance on the side 
wall. 

If those interested in seeing just how this 
happens, will take an old tire that is not 
mounted, place it on the floor, put their 
foot inside at the tire seat, press down on 
same, they will see that the tire bends in 
a short angle. This angle has a tendency 
to strain the plies of fabric, eventually 
causing them to separate and the threads 
of duck to saw through each other, causing 
cracked fabric. If the motorists would ride 
tires as instructed by the tire manufac- 
turers, they would avoid this difficulty and 
save both time and expense for themselves. 

In the manufacture of rubber goods made 
by the wrapped process, that is, the rubber 
is wrapped with duck to confine it during 
its vulcanization, after vulcanization to re- 
move the duck from the rubber, the duck 
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strips are moistened with water. This has 
a tendency to relieve the adhesion so the 
duck will come away readily. If water is 
not used, the duck sticks so firmly to the 
rubber it has a tendency to tear the rubber 
ber of cuts, in which case the tire standing 
on a dirt floor would draw moisture into 
the fabric, therefore destroying the tire.— 
Braender Rubber and Tire Co. 

apart. It is a like condition where moisture 
enters the cut in a tire, therefore all cuts 
should be taken care of at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to avoid the destruction of 
the tire, through tread separation. 

Sulphur is used as an ingredient to change 
the physical character of rubber. Chemists 
at the present time do not know exactly 
what happens. The amount of sulphur used 
and the length of time of vulcanization bear 
directly upon the character of the rubber 
goods produced. Hard rubber is produced 
with an excess of sulphur. Sometimes as 
high as 50 per cent in weight of sulphur is 
used and a long cure to produce the hard 
rubber goods, whereas in soft rubber 
goods as low as 3 per cent of sulphur some- 
times is used. 

The sulphur combines with the rubber 
during the time of vulcanization. After the 
goods are vulcanized, there is what is 
known as free sulphur and combined sul- 
phur. The free sulphur works out in soft 
goods to the surface, causing the grey 
appearance and is known as blooming. This 
bloom of free sulphur can be washed off and 
the rubber goods will have a different ap- 
pearance. It is not known whether the 
sulphur unites with hydrogen atoms or the 
carbon and hydrogen atoms to form hydro- 
gen sulphite or some other chemical com- 


' bination which, after cooling off, returns to 


its original character, or whether there is 
a direct union of the hydro-carbon of rub- 
ber and the sulphur. 

If the tire is not wrapped and is exposed 
to the bright sunlight, there is an oxidation 
that takes place which is detrimental to the 
rubber of the tire. Rubber goods keep best 
by being stored in a cool, dark room. 

It does not injure the tires to stand on 
a dirt floor in private garage, providing 
there are no cuts in the rubber. 

The moisture from a dirt floor would not 
reduce the mileage of tires if there are no 
cuts to allow the moisture to pass through 
to the fabric.—Combination Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Miller 

Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—Moisture 
works its way into the fabric, loosens the 
plies through friction when running, and 
finally rots the carcass. 

Internal setting takes place if not used 
for a few weeks after being made. This 
stiffens the carcass. 

Ultra violet rays of the sun decompose 
rubber—it breaks. 

If not in contact with oil or grease no 
injury to Miller Tires if left standing a 
week inflated. Always better to relieve the 
weight of the car if possible, depending of 
course on the condition of the tires. Would 
not add to mileage. 

Wood fioor is believed better than dirt. . 

Moisture from a dirt floor is so slight that 
it is not effective.—Miller Rubber Co. 


Braender 

Rutherford, N. J.—Editor Motor Age—It 
is better to jack up the tires during a stand 
in the garage for a week’s time, and the 
owner should leave the tire under full pres- 
sure, 

There would be no material difference in 
the tire whether it stood on dry wood floor, 
provided, however, the tire has not a num- 
ber of cuts, in which case the tire standing 
on a dirt floor would draw moisture into 
the fabric, therefore destroying thé tire.— 
Braender Rubber and Tire Co. 
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Special cover for old motor car tops such as is made by the Split Hickory Wheel 
& Top Co., Cincinnati, O., in sizes to fit all makes of cars 


Compact Westinghouse Generator 
HE Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is marketing a 
compact motor-generator for charging small 
storage batteries, such as are used with 
starting, lighting and ignition systems. It 
can be connected to lighting circuits, 110- 
or 220-volt, 60-cycle, alternating current or 
115- or 230-volt direct current. The mo- 
tor-generator takes its power from the 
line and generates direct current at a 
voltage slightly higher than that 
of the battery. The battery is 
connected to the generator ter- 
minals and the ampere charging 
rate adjusted by means of the 
field rheostat to the value 
shown on the battery name- 
plate. The charging is contin- 
ued according to the method 
recommended by the battery 
manufacturer. As the generator 
is shunt wound, its voltage in- 
creases as the ampere load de- 
creases, and the potential of the 
generator automatically rises to 
the higher value required for finishing the 
charge. This voltage characteristic is a 
great advantage where lead batteries are 
to be charged because it permits the op- 
erator to give the battery an equalizing 
or long period low rate charge which pro- 
longs the life of the lead battery. 
Water Regulating System 
A patent has been issued to C. L. Bes- 
ler, Winfield, Kas., covering a device for 
water regulation in motor car radiators. 
The invention consists of a tank A, with 
capacity sufficient to supply water to the 
engine on a prolonged drive, connected 
directly to a regulator B, a cross-section 
of which is shown. The water level as 
indicated in the cross-sectional view of B 
is maintained at the same level as the 
water in the radiator by means of the 
pipe connection C, while if the water in 
the radiator falls below the proper level, 


the float D contained within the regulator 


drops and opens a valve at E which regu- 
lates the intake from A, allowing water 
to flow in as long as the float D is lower 
than its normal position. In the diagram 
the intake device or valve consists of a 
rubber tube I which is pinched or opened 
by the operation of the blade F and 


plunger rod G, though the invention con- 
templates the use of any other type of 
valve adaptable to the purpose. It is nec- 
essary for the regulator to be placed as 
near to the radiator as possible in order 
that the water level in both shall be uni- 
form on grades. A settling tank may or 
may not be installed on the supply line 
connecting the tank A with the regulator 
B. The reservoir A is equipped with a 
corrugated baffle-plate to arrest the move- 





Westinghouse generating outfit for charging small batteries 


ment of the water and deaden the sound 
of splashing in the tank. The tank has 
an air vent H, as does the regulator B. 
Three New Apco Articles 

The Apco line of specialties for the 
Ford car, produced by the Auto Parts Co., 
Providence, R. I., has been augmented by 
three new articles. These include a run- 
ning board truss designed to support the 
running board braces and to eliminate 
sagging, rattling, squeaking and 
damage to the aprons through being 
torn by the undue play of the run- 
ning boards. The truss includes six 
pieces to the set, include two to the 
set, and can be attached with a 
wrench. The material is malleable 
iron finished in 
black enamel. The 
set retails at $2. 

To prevent undue 
movement of the 
spindle arm and to 
eliminate rattling, 
the company offers 
the <Apco_ spindle 
arm silencer which 
consists of two 
steel springs that 
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are fitted between the arm and spindle 
connecting rod. The springs come two to 
a set, sell for 35 cents and can be at- 
tached in a few seconds by means of a 
pair of pliers. 

The Apco fan grease cup extension in- 
sures uniform lubrication of the fan shaft 
and brings the grease cup in a readily ac- 
cessible position. The extension is at- 
tached to the fan bracket, and the grease 
cup being offset, makes it a simple matter 
to turn and fill the cup. The device lists 
at 25 cents. 

Fuel Economizer for Ford Cars 

The New York Coil Co., New York, has 
just placed on the market an automatic 
gasoline economizer for Ford cars, which 
is installed between the inlet pipe and ecar- 
bureter without drilling, tapping or ma- 
chine work. It consists of a hollow cham- 
ber with a passage communicating between 
the inlet pipe and a peculiar valve which 
is connected by means of a sim- 
ple linkage to the throttle rod, 
and operates with every move- 
ment of the throttle, its purpose 
being to admit pure air, which 
dilutes the overrich mixture and 
effectively vaporizes the heavy 
ends. It is not dependent upon 
foot or hand control, and as it 
is claimed the proportion of air 
admitted is absolutely correct 
for each opening of the throt- 
tle, installation may be accom- 
plished in 10 minutes. The 
price is $2.50. The manufac- 
turer guarantees a saving of one-third in 
fuel. | 
Mud Cover for Ford Cars 

A photograph is reproduced herewith 
showing a Ford car equipped with a mud 
cover which is designed by Edward Mc- 
Clintock, Minneapolis, Minn., who is pre- 
paring to manufacture these protectors. 
The covering slips on over the fenders, 
body and doors, and may be put on or 












Mud cover designed especially 
for use on Ford cars 
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taken off in 5 minutes. Waterproof ma- 
terial is used. Fasteners of the ordinary 
kind found in gloves are used. The cov- 
ering protects the finish of the car against 
mud and water in wet weather. 


Roof Covers a Specialty 

The Split Hickory Wheel & Top Co., 
Cincinnati, O., has developed a specialty 
in the line of roof covers and curtains 
for old motor car tops and now supplies 
new covers to order for all standard makes 
of cars, or will make them to measure. 
Measuring blanks and instructions enable 
car owners to have covers made to order. 
The materials in use are motor car rubber, 
special motor car cloth, mohair, and Eng- 
lish mohair, in drab colors and black. 
They may be fitted to the top by the 
owner or dealer. Prices on the regular 
patterns vary from $5.95 to $13.90. 
American Tire Locks 

A chain for locking tires is made by the 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., of 
flat links which give a strap-like action 
permitting them to be drawn closely 
around the shoes and running board, or 
through the wheel, and spring or frame. 
They are readily attached and when not 
in use, take up small space in the tool 
box. They are furnished with wrought 
steel, japanned, cast padlock, Yale and 
Towne cast bronze padlock or a keyless 
lock. Prices per dozen, galvanized chain, 
36 inches, with japanned lock, $7.80; Yale 
lock, $22.60; Keyless lock, $22.60; without 
lock, $4.60. Bright chain, 36 inches, with 
japanned lock, $9; Yale lock, $23.80; key- 
less lock, $23.80; without lock, $5.80. 
Bright chain, 36 inches, covered with oil- 
tanned leather, japanned lock, $12.70; 
Yale lock, $27.50; keyless lock, $27.50; 42 
and 48 inch sizes at additional prices. 
Weed Chain-Jack 

A jack made by the American Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., which is raised and 
lowered by operating an endless chain, has 
been brought out. Pulling the chain ro- 
tates a sprocket which drives a gear which 
raises or lowers the lifting member. The 
chain is non-kinkable and is easy on the 
hands, it is said. The particular advan- 
tage is that the car may be raised or low- 
ered without crawling under the car or 
even bending the back; it gives maximum 
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Cross-section of side and end of the Bester water circulating ? 


convenience. The 8 and 10-inch sizes are 
provided with an auxiliary step which may 
be swung into place, adding 2 inches to the 
height. The gears are machine cut and 
thrust roller bearings are used. Specifica- 
tions are: 


Size lowered Rise Tons capacity List price 
8 4% 1 $ 5 
10 5 58 1 5 
12 7 1 5 
12 truck T% 5 10 


Ford Windshield for Rear Seat 

The J. P. Gordon Co., of Columbus, 0O., 
manufactures a rear seat windshield for 
Ford cars which affords the same protec- 
tion to the rear passengers as the driver 
enjoys. It is made of heavy rubber cloth 
with transparent partitions, and may be 
quickly attached to the back of the front 
seat by special fasteners. 


Chauffeur Invents Signal Device 

Fred McGregory, a colored chauffeur, of 
Decatur, Ill., has been granted a patent 
upon a new traffic signal to be placed upon 
the rear of a motor car. A bracket which 
includes a space for the license number 
and tail lamp carries the device, the traffic 
signal revolving directly behind and above 
the number and in the direct light from 
the tail lamp. The signal proper is in 
the form of a three leaf clover, one leaf 
carrying the word ‘‘Stop’’ on a red back- 
ground, a second the word ‘‘Right,’’ and 
the other the word ‘‘Left,’’ the latter two 












American tire lock 








system 























How the Bester 


water circulating system is 
attached 


on a background of green. When the car 
is in motion signals will not appear. The 
turning of a knob by the driver operates 
the signals, connection being made by rods. 
Three small slots and a spring release 
lock the controller, and, subsequently, the 
signal at each revolution. 
Water-Shed Paste for Windshields 
Water-Shed paste is a compound re- 
cently put on the market by the C. O. 
Thomas Co., New York, and is applied 
to windshields to prevent water accumu- 
lating on the surface of the glass during 
stormy weather. It is effective in keep- 
ing the windshield clear when sleet or rain 
are falling. A portion of a glass surface 
may be rubbed with the paste and a cup 
of water thrown on it, with the result 
that where the paste was applied the glass 
will be free from drops or streaks of 
water, while the surface around it will 
be blurred. The paste is sold in tubes 
at 25 cents each. 
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Weed jack for putting on chains: 
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Tom the our Winds 
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Barber pole crossing gate on New Haven road 


ee ee Drive Opened to Motorists— 
The Lima Automobile Club, Lima, O., 
- has secured permission for motor cars to be 
driven through the cemetery in that city, a 


privilege which has been denied by the man- 

agers heretofore. =e VY ft 
May Modify Delaware Inter-State Law— _~s = OCW S 

The prediction that when the Delaware leg- “2)yz= 


islature meets next January the present law ; 
prohibiting motor vehicles from other states CONVENTIONS 

entering Delaware without a license will be May 9-12—National Assn. of Automobile 
repealed, was voiced by Joseph P. Bancroft, Accessory Jobbers, spring meeting: Hot 





~—— : Springs, Va. 
Jr., Wilmington, Del., at a recent meeting 
of the Motor Truck Association of Phila- ingtee, D.C. A. A. annual meeting, Wash- 
delphia, Pa. June 12-16—S. A. E. annual cruise, Lake 
Spooning Motorists Run Risk of Fine— Huron and Georgia Bay. 
Motor car owners are now facing a new fine TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS 
for violating the law in Lower Marion town- July 17-21—Dallas Tex. 
ship, outside of Philadelphia, Pa. The fine July 24-28—Hutchinson, Kan. 
is imposed on those who persist in using July 31-Aug. 4—St. Louis, Mo. 
the tonneaus of their cars instead of their Aug. 7-11—Fremont, Neb. 
parlors in which to spoon. The general Aug. 14-18—Cedar Rapids, la. 


method is to park along the roadside and Aug. 21-25—Bloomington, III. 
put the lights out. In the future offenders Aug. 28-Sept. 1—Indianapolis, Ind. 
will receive a fine of $10 and a warning that Sept. 4-8—Madison, Wis. 
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HROUGH SNOWDRIFTS INTO YOSEMITE IN BUICK—The road into the Yosemite val- 

ley over the Coulterville route was broken for motor travel this season by a party of five 
tourists driving a Buick 1914 model B24, against the handicaps of deep snowdrifts and fallen 
trees, arriving at Yosemite Village April 11. This was the first car to be driven into the 
valley this year over one of the regularly used roads. Those in the party were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph R. Earle, F. E. Gross and C. A. McGee, and B. E. Loper, all California. 


if they do it again their names will be 
published. A squad of police now is en- 
gaged in patrolling the road, with a view to 
catching offenders. 


lowa Third in Reglistrations—Iowa ranked 
third in the United States on March 31 in 
the number of cars registered for 1916, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Roy Allen, 
head of the Iowa registration department. 
New York was first and California second. 
Iowa had 136,500 cars registered for the cur- 
rent year on that date. 


Motor Car a Gift to R. F. D. Carrier— 
Patrons of Jason Busby, a rural free delivery 
carrier out of Taylorville, Ill., presented him 
with a motor car as an appreciation of long 
and faithful service and he has disposed of 
his horse and wagon. It was necessary to 
secure permission from the government in 
order to substitute the car for the regulation 
wagon. 


Garage Patrons Given Lock-Stalis—The 
Stone-Dancy Motor Sales Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., operates a service station and garage, 
a feature of which is a set of lock-stalls for 
the storage of privately owned touring cars. 
The keys to these lock-stalls are turned 
over to the patrons who know that their cars 
will not be tampered with and that they 
will not be backed into by other cars in 
the garage. 


lowa Court’s Jitney Rullng—The Iowa su- 
preme court has upheld the decision of the 
district court for Polk county that the Des 
Moines jitney ordinance is valid. This re- 
quires that jitney operators put up bonds 
of $2,000. The decision is of little real ef- 
fect because the jitney practically has dis- 
appeared from Des Moines. A district court 
at Sioux City has recently ruled that the 
ordinance there for the regulation of jitneys 
is invalid, because it requires bonds and 
seeks to fix schedules, 


Rest Stations on Rural Roads—The Penn- 
syivania state highway department consid- 
ers it a duty to make provisions for the 
comfort and convenience of the tourists on 
its state roads and in this connection is 
considering providing resting houses for 
tourists. These would be constructed on 
long and lonely stretches of roads and would 
allow travelers, cramped by long sitting in 
motor cars, a chance to refresh themselves 
and stretch muscles. Just how this plan 
could be worked out has not yet been de- 
cided. 
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With the Motor Clubs 


Chamber of Commerce Marks Roads—The 
Chamber of Commerce of Jacksonville, IIl., 
has taken cognizance of the importance of 
marking all roads in Morgan county, IIL, 
and $500 has been appropriated for this pur- 
pose. 

Getting Together for Good Roads—Motor 
car owners of Logan county, Ill, met last 
week to organize an association for mutual 
welfare and the improvement of roads. One 
hundred members signed the charter and a 
campaign will be conducted to secure addi- 
tional names, 


Roads Boosters Organize Club—The Walk- 
er-Burlington Way Club, whose members 
advocate the improvement of the road into 
central Iowa, from Burlington, Ia., to Walk- 
er, has lately been organized with fifty- 
eight members. 


Club Receives Road Reports—The Lincoln 
Automobile Club, of Lincoln, Neb., has in- 
augurated a vigorous campaign to shove the 
membership up to 1,000 before fall. The 
club has also arranged for road reports cov- 
ering a radius of 100 miles to be received 
daily at its headquarters. 


Flathead, Mont., Motorists’ Banquet—The 
annual banquet of the Flathead Motor Club, 
Flathead, Mont., was largely attended. The 
chief efforts of the club during the year 
will be directed to the completion of a 
traffic route from the Twin Cities to the 
Pacific coast, which will pass through the 
Flathead valley and Glacier national park. 


Portiand, Ore., Club Is Prosperous—Re- 
ports of officers and committee chairmen 
read at the annual meeting of the Portland 
Automobile Club, Portland, Ore., showed 
that the club is in prosperous condition, 
having a net worth of $384,331. This is 
$1,587.50 more than at this time last year. 
During that period 145 new members have 
been added. 


Denver Plans Motorist’s Mountain Colony 
—An option has been secured by the Denver 
Motor Club on a 25-acre site for a country 
home on Lookout mountain, 20 miles west 
of Denver, Colo., and % mile higher, near 
the top of the famous winding boulevard 
up the mountainside. A $25,000 bond issue 
is contemplated, the bonds to be sold ex- 
clusively to members. 


Blue Book for Each Club Member—A copy 
of the Automobile Blue Book will be awarded 
to each member of the East Liverpool Auto- 
mobile Club, East Liverpool, O., if the mem- 
bership campaign now in progress results in 
securing enough new members to raise the 
total to 250. For the purpose of enrolling 
the required number of motorists the club 
has decided to extend the period of the 
campaign 60 days longer. 


New Attica, Ind., Club—The Attica, Ind., 
branch of the Hoosier State Automobile As- 
sociation, was organized at a meeting held 
last week, all dealers and many car owners 
becoming members.. F. P. Leaming, India- 
napolis, state organizer, was in charge of 
the preliminaries. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, J. J. Rice; vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas Purdue; secretary-treasurer, 
D. R. Thornton. It was voted to incorpo- 


rate under the name of the Attica Motor 
Club. 


Milwaukee Club’s Membership Campaign— 
The Milwaukee Automobile Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has instituted a campaign for 500 new 
members and has purchased a Ford roadster 
to promote interest. The club recently closed 
its active membership list and is now taking 
in only associate members, who have all the 
rights and benefits of active members, but 
no right, title or interest in the real and 
personal property of the club, which is said 
to be valued at $25,000. The associate mem- 
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bership fee is $5 per annum. During the 
500 membership campaign, the initiation fee 
of $5 will be waived. 


Omaha Club Guards Against Thefts—Club 
reward circulars have been sent out to every 
member of the Omaha Automobile Club, 
Omaha, Neb., for a description of his car. 
These blanks will be kept on file at the club 
rooms for quick action in case of theft. 


Davenport Club Road Champion—At the 
annual meeting of the Davenport Auto Club, 
Davenport, Ia., the following officers were 
elected: President, W. J. Henigbaum; vice- 
president, M. H. Calderwood; secretary, E. 
J. Boud; assistant secretary, L. G. De Ar- 
mand; treasurer, A. F. Dawson; directors, 
M. L. Parker, R. R. Brownlie, J. Reed Lane, 
A. E. Carroll. The principal activity of the 
club this year will be agitation for a $250,- 
000 county bond issue to construct 50 miles 
of hard roads. 
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Davenport Motor Club 


What It Did in 1915—Obtained improvements 
on roads entering Davenport, Ia., brought 
out identification cards for members, ac- 
ceptable in lieu of bond for any minor driv- 
ing offense; prosecuted joy-riders who took 
members’ cars; gave general publicity to its 
motor car thief reward to the end that fewer 
thefts occurred; worked out city traffi prob- 
lems toward safety first; promoted De Soto 
highway from Davenport to St. Louis, which 
will be graded and oiled this year; obtained 
information concerning alleged co-operative as- 
sociations claiming to save money on supplies 
and laid plans for a general road-marking cam- 
paign. 









What It Plans for 1916—7'o continue work 
on the De Soto highway; continue work on 
county boulevard known as the Blackhawk 
trail, a 35-mile scenic highway; bring car own- 
ers together to work for a hard road bond issue 
under a no-tagz plan; mark roads. 

The club has worked for a new route to Chi- 
cago to pass through Kewanee, Mendota and 
Aurora, making a third Davenport-Chicago 
road. Visitors’ cards will be issued soon to all 
the leading motor clubs of the country, offering 
the courtesies of the club to members of other 


clubs.—L. G. De Armand, Assistant Secretary. | 
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Good Roads Activities 


Defeat Road Bond Issue—Despite the en- 
thusiastic support of the proposition by the 
Aurora Automobile Club, Aurora, Ill, and 
other good roads organizations of Kane 
county, a bond issue of $1,500,000 for the 
construction of good roads was defeated by 
an adverse majority of 1,000 at the recent 
election. 


Philadelphia-Camden Bridge — The joint 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey commission on 
linking the two states by an inter-state 
bridge over, or a tunnel under the Delaware 
river, has decided on a bridge as being the 
most practical, and will devote all its ener- 
gies to the furtherance of the project. It is 
planned to span the river with an impos- 
ing structure to cost upwards of $10,000,000, 


to be known as the William Penn Memorial 
Bridge. 


Marking Ohio Roads—-The county commis- 
sioners of Franklin county, O., are arrang- 
ing for a contract for the placing of dis- 
tance and direction signs at all of the inter- 
sections of important roads in the county. 
Under the terms of the Cass road law passed 
at the last session of the Ohio General As- 
sembly the commissioners of all counties are 
compelled to erect such signs at all inter- 
sections of main market roads and inter- 
county highways. The signs are tc be 
erected at once, . 


Blazing and Marking lowa Roads—Before 
May 1 all the trails leading into Linn coun- 
ty, Ia., will be organized, marked and blazed. 
A new association has been organized to 
prosecute the work. The trails lead from La 
Crosse, Wis., St. Louis, St. Paul, Burlington, 
Ia., and from various Illinois points. The 
extension of the Burlington Way from Cedar 
Rapids to St. Paul now is regarded as as- 
sured. The necessary $1,500 guarantee has 
been pledged by nineteen Cedar Rapids busi- 
ness men. This route is the main line be- 
tween St. Paul and St. Louis. 

















N ADJUNCT OF WAR—Above Is shown one of the Troy trailers on which is mounted a 


searchlight machine for use in war purposes. 


designed Troy traller. 


This searchlight Is mounted on a specially 


By the use of a trailer this outfit can be pulled to any desirable point 


and the truck unhitched from same and used for any other purpose needed. 
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e geemye. KIDDIES ABOARD A TRUCK—tTrucks are now being 

in the work of furthering benevolence and charity at 
Recently a request was issued that transpor- 
cation be provided for 150 orphans, from the St. John’s home to a 
local commercial establishment, where a party was to be given for 
them. F. F. Burtless, of the Burtless Sales Co., offered his services 


used 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LD Elmore Factory Is Sold—The plant 
O of the Elmore Automobile Co., Clyde, 
O., has been sold to the Universal Paper 
Products Co., Chicago. The deal means 
the passing of the plant, which was one 
of the most important in northern Ohio 
several years ago. 

Duesenberg Moves Plant to Chicago—The 
Auto Engine Co., St. Paul, Minn., will take 
over the space in its plant occupied by the 
Duesenberg Motor Co. The latter has moved 
to the Lowe-Victor building, Chicago. 


Adapt Stanley Motor to Railroad Use— 
F. BE. and F. O. Stanley, Newton, Mass., 
the makers of Stanley steam cars, are the 
principal figures in the Unit Railway Car 
Co. of Massachusetts, just formed to make 
their steam motor applicable to railway 
cars. 


Velle Trebles Output—The end of March 
completed a nine-months’ period in which 
the delivery of Velie sixes was three times 
greater than that of a year ago. April will 
show the largest monthly business by over 
400 per cent ever handled by this western 
company. 


Sheriff Reopens Toledo-Findiay Plant— 
The plant of the Toledo-Findlay Tire Co., at 
Findlay, O., which went into the hands of 
receivers several weeks ago and which has 
been idle since that time, has been placed 
in operation by Sheriff Kennedy. A move- 
ment is on foot for a reorganization of the 
concern by the stockholders. 

Materials Scarcity Halts Motor Project— 
The promoters of the Ideal Light Car Co., 
Columbus, O., a company incorporated about 
6 months ago with an authorized capital of 
$100,000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
a light pleasure gasoline car to sell for 
$750, has abandoned the project for the time 
being because of the high cost of materials 
and parts. 

Athietic Stadium for Jeffrey Workmen— 
The Thomas B. Jeffrey Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
has broken ground for an athletic field, to 
be known as Jeffrey Field, for the benefit of 
its 2,000 workmen. The stadium will be a 
model ground for baseball, soccer, football 
and other sports. The big factory will be 
represented by a professional baseball team 
this year, and many of the games will be 
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played on the private exposition field near 
the Jeffrey works. 


Winton Co. Raises Wages of 1,300—The 
Winton Co., Cleveland, O., has increased the 
wages of its 1,300 employes 10 per cent, ef- 
fective May 1. The increase was voluntary 
on the part of the company. 


Detroit Company Changes Name—The 
Knepper-Knight Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
changed its name to the Knight Co., some 
of the interests of the old company having 
been taken over by the latter company. 


Racklyft Joins Sunderman Carbureter— 
J. W. Racklyft, former assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Norway Motor & Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the Sunderman Safety 
Carbureter Corp., New York. 

Saxon Establishes Canadian Branch—The 
Saxon Motor Co. is the latest Detroit, Mich., 
industry that is opening up a Canadian 
branch in Windsor, Ont. It has taken the 
premises at 99 Pitt Street West, which will 
be the headquarters for Canadian business. 


Accessory Firm Removes to Michigan— 
The Rich Twist Drill Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of motor car accessories, has de- 
cided to move its factory to Battle Creek, 
Mich., in order to be closer to the principal 
market for its products. A plant to cost 
$45,000 will be erected at once. 

Chevrolet Builds $1,000,000 Addition—The 
Chevrolet Motor Co. has begun several large 
additions to its plants at Flint, Mich., these 
to cost between $750,000 and $1,000,000, and 
when completed it is stated the local Chev- 
rolet organization will have a capacity of 
350 cars per day, besides making it possible 
to turn out 1,000 motors and 1,000 axles 
each day for distribution to the concern’s 
Several assembly plants in other sections 
of the country. 

Willys-Overland Increases Wages—Effec- 
tive June 1, about 17,000 factory employes 
of the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O., will 
receive an increase in wages ranging from 
4 to 10 per cent, and a reduced schedule of 
hours. The shops of the company will be 
operated on an S-hour basis, the present 
working time being 50 hours per week. The 
company will give 50 hours’ pay for 48 
hours of work. The advances are voluntary 
on the part of the company and it means 


ahers and 


and equipped three Menominee trucks with chairs. 
eronage and direction of Sisters all the children were carried from 
the home to the party and returned on the big trucks. 
idea called forth considerable favorable comment which, Burtless 
believes, will more than compensate him for the trouble and expense 
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that the factory pay roll, now about $250,- 
000 per week, will be increased to $275,000 
per week. It also means an annual distri- 
bution of wages amounting in round num- 
bers to $14,300,000. 


Cc. O. Assmus Is Maxwell Export Agent— 
Cyril O. Assmus has been appointed export 
representative in Detroit, Mich., of the 
Maxwell Motor Co., succeeding A. S. Ste- 
vens, export manager of the company, who 
will hereafter have his headquarters in New 
York, and who will shortly leave there for 
South America. 


Form-A-Truck Has Los Angeles Branch— 
Wallace O. Gates, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been appointed Pacific coast manager of the 
Smith Form-A-Truck Co. He will have 
headquarters in Los Angeles. The factory 
branch is located at Pico and Hill streets 
in the building formerly occupied by Gates 
when he was in the accessory business. He 
has disposed of his accessory interests. 


Empire Agency Under E. J. Bennett— 
E. J. Bennett, Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Empire Mo- 
tor Sales Co., Los Angeles. Bennett has 
been in the field in southern California for 
more than 10 years. In 1905 he had the 
agency for the Wayne and Peerless and was 
located on Seventh and Broadway, which 
is the very heart of the business center 
of the city today. 


Implement Maker Enters Accessory Fleld 
—The I. B. Rowell Mfg. Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., which has devoted its attention for 
many years to the manufacture of farm 
implements, has taken several large con- 
tracts to manufacture motor car devices for 
patentees who do not desire to establish 
works of their own. One order is for 60,- 
000 self-starting devices for Ford cars, to 
sell at $30 each, and another order is for a 
large production of road surfacers and other 
light road machinery. 


Merger of Coll Spring Companies—The 
Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., which pro- 
duces a large part of the spring sets used 
in motor car upholstery in this country, has 
purchased its largest competitor, the Rud- 
gear-Merle Co., San Francisco, at a price 
said to be in excess of $2,000,000. The Pa- 
cific coast plant will be enlarged and $100,- 
000 expended for new machinery. Andrew 
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Rudgear, president of the San Francisco 
concern, becomes vice-president of the 
Kenosha company, in charge of the western 
division. L. C. Lance, formerly western 
manager for the Simmons Company, is 
made treasurer of the division. 


South Bend, Ind., Dealers Organize—Motor 
car dealers of South Bend, Ind., have formed 
an association and elected Charles Frazier 
president and W. R. Hinkle secretary. 


S. F. Bowser Heads Waterway Body—S. F. 
Bowser, head of the Bowser Oil Tank and 
Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
elected president of the Erie & Michigan 
Deep Waterways Association. This action 
was taken at the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


Specialty Company Handles B-B Starter— 
The Detroit Radiator and Specialty Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has just taken over the sales 
of the B-B starter, formerly handled by the 
Detroit Auto Accessory Co. 


Van on 24-Hour Schedule—The Van Sick- 
len Speedometer Co. has started continuous 
production in the assembly and machine de- 
partments of its Elgin, Ill., factory. These 
portions of the plant are now operated 24 
hours per day. 


Distribute Trucks from Spokane, Wash.— 
Rothweiler & Co., of Seattle, Wash., man- 
ufacturer of a i1-ton truck, has recently 
opened a branch in Spokane, Wash. The 
new office will serve all of Montana, eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho. The branch 
is in charge of Al Sharp. 


Effort to Merge Trade Bodies—A move- 
ment to merge the Columbus Auto Trades 
Association, a dealers’ organization, and the 
Columbus Automobile Trade Association, 
formerly the Columbus Garage Owners’ As- 
sociation, into one strong association is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily to both organizations, 
it is said. 


Bringing Dealers’ Associations Together— 
A. J. Peebles, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio Automobile Trade Association, is pro- 
moting the organization of local associations 
or garagemen, dealers and accessory dealers 
in a number of points in northern Ohio. It 
is proposed to call it the Wayne County 
Automobile Trade Association. 


Change In Name of New Firm—The United 
States Electric Tool Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
incorporated recently by well-known Mil- 
waukee motor car men, has changed its 
name to Pan-American Electric Tool Co. to 
avoid confusion with concerns of similar 
name. John C. Zeman, 
Racine Rubber Co., is secretary. 


Studebaker Names Los Angeles Repre- 
sentative—A. W. Maxwell, formerly mana- 
ger of the Studebaker Corporation’s inter- 
ests in Arizona, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the newly organized Studebaker com- 
mercial car branch in southern California 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. The new 
Arizona manager is R. Robinson, formerly 
of Los Angeles. 


J. F. Plummer Organizes Sales Company— 
J. F. Plummer, for 16 years local manager 
of the New York branch of the Locomobile 
Co. of America, has organized the Colonial 
Motors, Ltd., which will handle the Liberty 
car in New York. <A showroom will be 
opened June 1 at Fifty-sixth street and 
Broadway. Associated with President Plum- 
mer will be Arnold Wood, vice-president. 


Cylinder Block Finished In 38 Minutes— 
The Falls Machine Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., a large manufacturer of motors for 
leading motor car manufacturers, has taken 
occupancy of its new assembling and test- 
ing-floor shop, measuring 40 feet by 250 feet. 
A record in motor construction was es- 
tablished at the Falls plant several days 
ago, when a cylinder block was finished in 
28 minutes. The company is building mo- 
tors used in Grant six. 
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Worcester Dealers Plan Outing—tThe an- 
nual meeting of the Worcester Automobile 
Dealers’ Association was held last night and 
plans were mapped out for infusing more 
life into the organization and bringing in 
social features. There is to be a banquet 
in May, and this will become an annual 
affair. In June there will be a field day 
and an outing. There is a possibility of the 
latter event being held jointly with the out- 
ing of the Bay State A. A. of Boston, June 
17, which is a state holiday. 


Times Square Branch at Columbus, 0.— 
It is announced by the Times Square Auto- 
mobile Co., of New York and Chicago, which 
has purchased the bankrupt stock of acces- 
sories of the Columbus Automobile Supply 
Co., Columbus, O., that a permanent branch 
will be opened in that city at 137 S. High 
street about June 1. 


Suggest Used Car Show at Kansas City, 
Mo.—A proposal to hold a motor show for 
second-hand cars in Kansas City, Mo., this 
coming summer was made to the Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association at a recent meeting. 
The association appointed a committee to 
investigate the results of similar shows held 
in other towns, from which the dealers will 
profit in making their plans. 


Firm Builds Motor Hearses Exclusively— 
The Rock Falls Casket Co., Sterling, IIL, 
which has been engaged for many years in 
the manufacture of caskets and other mor- 
tuary supplies, having recently added the 
construction of motor hearses, has decided 
to discontinue the manufacture of caskets 
and devote the plant exclusively to building 
motor hearses. 


New Era Company Has Rapid Growth— 
The New Era Engineering Co., Joliet, IIl., 
manufacturer of motor cars, within 10 
months after removing here from Detroit, 
has outgrown its present quarters and will 
shortly double the floor space of its plant. 
The company is turning out sixty-seven cars 
per week and has orders on hand for 2,500. 
The capital has been increased to $200,000. 
The new location will be on the line of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern railway % mile east 
of Joliet. The officers of the New Era com- 
pany are F. J. Alvin, president; James P. 
Buckley, vice-president and factory man- 
ager; Winthrop Burdick, treasurer and sales 
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manager, and W. J. Burdick, secretary. The 
company now has a pay roll of $1,000 week- 
ly, employing sixty mechanics. 


Canadian Regal Plans New Factory— 
Plans are being prepared by W. C. Cowan, 
Berlin, Ont., for a factory to be built for the 
Canadian Regal Motors, Ltd., East Toronto, 
Ont. Tenders will be called shortly. The 
estimated cost is $18,000. 


Acme Rubber Co, to Build Factory—The 
Acme Rubber Co., Brampton, Ont., pro- 
poses to build a factory at an estimated cost 
of $30,000 and a by-law will be submitted to 
authorize certain concessions to the com- 
pany. Frank D. Law, Toronto, Ont., is 
interested in the promotion of the company. 


Trucks In Exchange for Mules—The J. P. 
Hudsons Sons Co., Louisville, Ky., dealer in 
horses and mules, announced last week that 
it has acquired the agency for the Lippard- 
Stewart motor trucks and would take horses, 
mules, wagons and harness in part payment 
for commercial vehicles. 


Cleveland Motor Firm Incorporates—Kelly 
Bros., distributors of the McFarland car at 
Cleveland, O., has been incorporated as the 
Kelly Bros. Co. and Bert J. Graham and 
Albert L. Connolly have become interested 
in the business with J. F. Kelly and William 
H. Kelly. A two-story salesroom and garage 
will be erected on Chester avenue. 


Tacoma Supply Men Hold Banquet—Mem- 
bers of the staffs from every department of 
the Automobile Supply Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., enjoyed a banquet at the Tacoma 
hotel last week and discussed service in 
all its phases. How to give the customer 
closer attention and consequent satisfaction 
was the keynote of the round table talks 
participated in by those present. 


Packard Improves Service Facilities—Ex- 
tensive changes are being made by the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
in its branches. At Bethlehem a new show- 
room and service station, 55 by 100 feet, is 
being erected at Linden and Spruce streets; 
a one-story building, 50 by 100 feet is being 
erected at the corner of Mulberry and News 
streets, Lancaster. Changes are also being 
made in Harrisburg, Wilmington and Read- 
ing. A showroom is building at Front and 
Market streets, Harrisburg; a service station 





SSEMBLING CONTEST WON AT 2-MINUTE PACE—The Oldsmobile team won in re- 
cent Buick-Oldsmobile assembling contest at Empress theatre in San Francisco, Cal., 


the first of its kind ever held. 
Von Schmidt, William Woods, 


Louis Heine, 


From left to right—Charies Watts, Davis, Schellenger, Lex 
Ralph Raggio, 


and Ronald Dooley, mascot. 


Inquiries are pouring into both the Oldsmobile and Buick factories asking for details of the 
contest, it being augured that enterprising dealers throughout the country will put teams In 


training for similar events in their respective cities. 
mobile team in 2 minutes flat—this on the fifty-second attempt. 


effort was 2 minutes 17 seconds 


The first contest was won by the Olds- 
The Buick team’s best 
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WEIGHTY FROBLEM SOLVED—Richard DeCou, Philadelphia, 
Pa., dealer in iron and steel, has solved the problem of handling 
a hangover without a regret. The illustration shows what is meant. 
Mr. DeCou had loaded his 4-ton Packard Chainiess truck with two 
big |-beams, each more than twice as long as the wheelbase of his 


and showroom, 35 by 100 feet, at 9th and 
Tatnall streets, Wilmington, Del, and a 
service station in Reading for motor trucks 
exclusively. 


Canadian Firm to Handle Globe Tires— 
A company is being organized at St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont., for the purpose of acquiring the 
rights to manufacture and sell Globe tires 
in Canada, and will manufacture tires. 

Lane Company Erects Factory—The Lane 
Motor Truck Co., recently organized at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to manufacture commer- 
cial vehicles, has begun the erection of its 
factory in that city. The plant will be 80 
feet by 400 feet, and one story high. It is 
expected that the new concern will occupy 
its quarters by June 1. No information as 
to the future plans or product of the Lane 
company has been given out as yet. 

increase in Capital of Truck Company— 
The Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., New York, 
will increase its capital $300,000, which will 
bring the capitalization of the company up 
to $450,000, of which $350,000 will be pre- 
ferred stock paying dividends semi-annually 
beginning October 1, 1916, at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum. The balance, $100,000, 
will continue as common stocks. Arrange- 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—Export Automobile Case Co., 
to manufacture boxes and cases for motor cars, 
motors, etc.; capital stock, $25,000; incorpo- 
rators, A. Gentes, W. J. Daly, O. Vemirro. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Spawn-Phillips Motor Car 
Co., Inc., to deal in motor cars, motors, motor 
boats, trucks, etc.; capital stock, $30,000; incor- 
porators, F. . Spawn, C. J. Phillips, F. S&S. 
W oosters. 

Cleveland, O.—The Marathon Tire Sales Co.; 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, Walter H. 
Jenks and others. 

Cleveland, O.—The Pharis-Packard Tire & 
Sales Co., to deal in tires; capital stock, $10,000; 
incorporatcrs, Glen Geddes, Lillian Chope, H. 
Hill, Howard W. White, H. R. Sproul. 

Cleveland, O.—Ohio Metz-Elcar Co.; 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, . C. Jefferies, 
Henry F. Wenger, W. A. Albaugh, L. F. Weinez, 
Fred W. Mclntyre. 

Cleveland, O.—Dittrick Garage Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, A. R. Dittrick, R. P. 
Stoddard, F. A. Plumb, M, F. Bramloy, Robert C. 
Mitchell. 

Chicago—Automatic Carbureter Co.; capital 
stock, $150,000; incorporators, H. M. Slaymaker, 
William Roby and E. Smet. 

hicago—Natural Differential Co.; to manufac- 
ture and deal in motor car parts; capital stock, 
$25,000; incorporators, J. O. Berner, G. C. Taylor 
and V. A. Watkins. 

Chicago—The H-R Manufacturing Co., to 
manufacture and deal in motor cars, parts, ac- 
cessories and attachments; capital stock, $1,000; 
incorporators, A. F. Johnson, J. H. Johnson and 
W. B. Morris. 

Chicage—Earle & Miller, to manufacture, 
buy and sell motor cars and accessories; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, J. H. Earle, R. A. 
Miller and A. A. Miller. 


capital 


Chicago—Utility Motor Truck Co.; capital 
stock, $5,000; incorporators, Dwight Bobb, 
James T. Haviland, A Norbey. 


Chicago—J. M. Kealey Garage; capital stock, 
$15,000; incorporators, Frank F. mke, Minnie 
F. Kealey, Albert L. Batholomew. 

Cincinnati, O.—The Auto-Vehicle Parts Co., 
to deal in auto parts; capital stock, $20,000; in- 
corporators, Clarence J. Rennekamp, L. F. Rat- 
terman, . EF. Roelling, Irma L. Rennakamp 
and Claribe Ratterman. 

nc , O.—The Corryville Garage Co., to 
operate a garage; capital stock, $10,000; incor- 
porators, A°fred Geisler, E. P. Lamping, R. C. 
Cronin, PFernard Niehaus, Jacob Kietz. 

Cincinnati, O. ueen City Motor Delivery Co.; 
capital stock, $50, " 

Cincinnati, O.—The Standard Mosaic and Tile 
Co.; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, John 
M. Mueller, Jr., and others. 

Dover, Del.—Standard Car Construction Co., 
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vehicle. 


ments are about completed for the offer of 
this increased stock for sale. 


Lubricant Company Starts Business—The 
Anti-Friction Lubricant Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has recently been organized with a 
capital stock of $20,000. 


Showroom for Vim at Columbus, O.—The 
Vim Motor Sales Co., which has been formed 
in Columbus, O., to distribute Vim trucks, 
has established its showrooms and service 
station in the building of the New Columbus 
Auto Repair Co., 103 South Front street. 


Begins Manufacture of Four-Wheel Brake 
—The Morton Brake Co. has begun manu- 
facture of the Morton four-wheel brake, 
whose power is applied by foot pedal pres- 
sure. The mechanism is simple and saves 
wear on tires by its use through the elimi- 
nation of tire chains. 


Dealers’ School Gets University Instructor 
—The Des Moines Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, la., has been re- 
organized as the Motor Trades Bureau of 
the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce and 
its first activity as such will be to start 
a school for dealers to give instruction on 
electric lighting and starting systems. The 
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to manufacture motor cars and trucks; capital 
stock, $1,000,000; incorporators, F. R. Hansell, 
G. H. B. Martin and 8S. C. Seymour. 

Ei Paso, Tex.—Tri-State Motor Co.; capital 
stock, $150,000; incorporators, J. W. Kirkpatrick, 
R. L. Perrer and C. W. Newman. 

s, Ind.—Gibbs Motor Sales Co., to oper- 
ate a garage; capital stock, $10,000; incorpo- 
rators, E. G. Gibbs, Alta M. Gibbs, C. H. Earle, 
Mrs. C. H. Earle and E. F. King, all of Elkins. 

Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone National 
Park—The Cody-Sylvan Motor Co., to operate 
motor stage coaches; capital stock, $50,000; in- 
corporators, Wm. ichols, Huntely Child, 
F. J. Haynes, James R. Hickey, John D. Powell, 
Arthur W. Miles, Leo C. Shaw. 

Las Cruces, N. M.—Borderland Tire Mfg. Co., 
to manufacture tires and tubes; capital stock, 
$150,000; incorporators, W. B. Mandeville, J. T. 
Ward, J. O. Miller, F, W. Campbell. 

Louisville, -—Louisville Motor Repair Co.; 
capital stock, $2,500; incorporators, E, H. Ort- 
ner, Ernest Moore, John Artt. 

e, Ky.—Louisville Tire Co.; capital 
stock, $5,000; incorporators, Aaron Kern, Ruby 
B. Kern, A. A. Ericson. 

Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Tire Co.; capital 
stock, $5,000; incorporators, A. A. Ericson, Aaron 
Kern, Ruby B. Kern. 

waukee, Wis.—Ros-Wel Co., to manufac- 
ture and deal in motor car specialties and do 
general engineering and chemical work; capital 
stock, $5,000; incorporators, - Rose, Sr., 
William W. Welch and A. G. Rose, Jr. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Wisconsin White Star Co., 
to deal in lubricating oils, etc.; capital stock, 

0,000; incorporators, C. J. Haynes, H. L. Jump 
and J. E. Wildish, attorney. 

Minneapolis, } -—The Twin City Auto Clear- 
ing House Corp.; capital stock, $50,000; incor- 
porators, R. Douglass, G. E. Clemings and J. 
Douglass. 

New York—White Tire Co.; capital stock, 
$10,000; Charles Dobbs, B. H. Plaskett and Emil 
von Allmen. 

New York—Lakeside Motor Truck Attachment 
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The beams are 42 feet 8 inches long and, at 65 pounds to 
the foct, weigh 5,547 pounds. 
correct distribution of weight and the truck was able to make the 
delivery at top speed, notwithstanding its heavy and cumbersome 
load, which was nearly 50 per cent more than the truck’s rating. 


Judicious placing of the load gave the 


instructor will be Professor R. A. Leavel, 
of the department of engineering of the Iowa 
State College at Ames. 


Two in One Tire Branch at Cleveland, 0.— 
The Ramsdell Bros. Two-in-One Tire Co. 
has opened a branch at Cleveland, O. H. C. 
Ramsdell will be the manager of the new 
branch. 


Among Lost and Found Articles—The loss 
in transit of a mold weighing 1 ton is rather 
unusual, but this is what happened recently 
in the shipment of a mold for radiator shells 
by the Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The mold was of steel and was about 4 feet 
square. It was valued at $700. A new mold 
has been ordered made while the other is 
being traced. 


Big Ford Shipment to Jersey Agent—Gus 
C. Westcott, Ford dealer at Bridgeton, N. J., 
a city of but 15,000 population, has just re- 
ceived a shipment of eighty Ford cars. 
Westcott contracted for 250 Ford cars for 
the present fiscal year and has kept his 
orders at the factory so far ahead as to be 
able to make prompt deliveries at all times. 
He now has a larger stock than the agent 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Co., to manufacture motor trucks, farm tractors 


and implements of all kinds; 
$30,000. 

New York—United Motor Fuel Corp., to deal 
in petroleum and products; capital stock, $25,000; 
incorporators, S. A. Miles, J. A. Royall, A, L. 
Prindle, 

New York—E-Z-On Fastener Co., Inc., to 

manufacture motor car accessories of all kinds; 
capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, S. Book- 
man, 8S. F. Harris, Brooklyn; E. Beman. 
» O.—Norwalk Auto Parts Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $100,000; incorporators, L. W. Wick- 
man, R. D. ickman, Carl H. Check, F. G. 
Martin and F. E. Watts. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Rogers-Sargent Motor Co., 
to manufacture motor cars; capital stock, $25,- 
000; incorporators, Herbert E. Latter, Norman 
P. Coffin, Wilmington, Del.; Clement M. Egner, 
Elkton, Md, 

Portland, Me.—Marathon Tire Co., to manu- 
facture and deal in rubber goods, tires, motor 
vehicles, boats, etc., capital stock, $100,000. 

Shelbyville, -—Mt. Eden Motor Truck Co.; 
capital stock,, $5,000; incorporators, C. R. Webb, 

r. Wm. Burnett and Burnett. 

Sterling, Ohio—Steiner Co., to operate a gar- 

age; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, B. E. 

Te Paul Steiner, Chauncey Heiks, H. V. 
etly. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Smith Wheel, Inc., to manu- 
facture machinery, accessories and supplies for 
trucks, etc.; capital stock, $100,000; incorpo- 
rators, R. L. Smith, A. H. Trotter, L. P. Smith. 

Toronto, Ont.—Aeroplane Products, Ltd., to 
manufacture aeroplane engines, etc.; capital 
stock, $40,000; incorporators, Edwin G. Long, 
John E. Belfrey, Albert M 

Wadsworth, O.—Broad Street Garage and 
Auto Company, to operate a garage and deal in 
motor cars; capital stock, $15,000; incorporators, 
John H. Richard, George Stine, Ira A. Everhard, 
C. A. Curtis, Josiah Spigle. 

Wadsworth, 0.—Wadsworth Tire & Supply Co., 
to deal in tires and supplies; capital stock, $3,- 
000; incorporators, Ross M. Trump, A. H. Trump, 
Ella Trump, Jennie Mensch, Harry D. Mensch. 

Walkerville, Ont.—The Waterland Motor Co., 
Ltd., to manufacture motor trucks, etc.; capital 
stock, $300,000; incorporators, William R. Wool- 
latt, C. M. Bennett, Oliver A. Light., Indianap- 
Olis and others. 

indsor, Ont.—Menard Motor Truck Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $150,000. 

Windsor, Ont.—Hupp Motor Car Corp., to 
manufacture motor cars, etc.; capital stock, 
$100,000. 

Zanesville, O.—The Muskingum Motor Club 
Co., to conduct a motor club; capital stock, $10,- 
000; incorporators, C. T. Marshall, C. U. Hanna, 
O. W. Wendell, Ed. B. Roomer, Harry O. Smith. 


capital stock, 
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~ Tf You Sell Motor Cars to Farmers 
m= Y ou Need This Business-Getter, I'00 


HERE 5 business for progressive automobile dealers that yields automobile profit 
on each sale—that will help the sale of your regular line of cars. 

Dealers are never up against the necessity of talking glittering generalities, 
because the Durable Denning has proven its ability to make good—and that abun- 
dantly—placing it well in the lead as a tractor for general farm use. You talk facts 
and make sales that stick. Each one sold sells another. 


Here Is the First Real Solution 
of the Light Farm-Tractor Problem 


It has been proven beyond all doubt that a light tractor like the Denning Model E will perform 
more tractor or belt duties cheaper than any other size made—and much cheaper, quicker, easier and 
better than horses or a stationary engine. 

It is guaranteed to produce 10 h. p. at the drawbar, more than sufficient to make two 14-inch 


plows cut a 28-inch furrow through any land fit to cultivate—and to develop 18 h. p. at the belt. Vast 
over-capacity. 


THE DURABLE DENNIN 


Light Farm Tractor “42! Kcrosen 


Kerosene 

Its broad scope of service and wonderful econ- 
omy in operation are due to the perfect balance 
established between the power of the high-speed 
motor, the weight of the tractor and the duty it 


Runs in Oil— 
Means Durability 


A new feat of tractor engineering and of vast im- 
portance to farmers. All gears run in oil—all bearings 
in dust-tight casings. Eliminates nine-tenths of tractor 






















is to perform. Has great flexibility. Has short- 
turn radius of 614 feet—less than needed by horse 
attached to a single shovel plow. 


Waukesha Motor 


Means Great Power 


Equipped with Waukesha 4-cylinder, special, tractor- 
type motor, LONG STROKE, HIGH SPEED, built 
for the two-plow tractor for any service that 1800 
pounds of draw-bar pull will perform, service which 


repair bills. No more “sand cut’’ gears—they are all 
in oil out of the mud and can’t cut—lengthens the life 
of the Denning fourfold over any other tractor sold. 





requires emergency power. Will deliver its maximum 
power on two gallons of gasoline per tractor hour. For 
average farm duties 1% gallons per tractor hour. 





Highest Grade 






Equipment 
Each unit—the most dependable American i. | 
genius has been able to devise—has been ) THE DEWKNING 


especially designed and built for the service pees 
it is expected to render. MODEL E 

Bennett Carburetor, for Kerosene, LIGHT FARM TRACTOR 
Gasoline, or both. Perfex Radiator, 
New Departure Ball Bearings, Lavine 
Irreversible Steering Gear (patent ap- 
plied for). 

Weight 3600 lbs. 


Each One Sold Sells Another 
Secure Exclusive Territory Now 


Dealers will find the Durable Denning a 
real business-getter worthy of all the time 
and effirt given to it. Less personal service 
required than on any tractor built. 

Big advertising campaign in farm papers, 
strong printed matter and prompt delivery 
of tractors. 

Interesting proposition for live wire dealers. 
P a today, use coupon or postal for full 

etails. 


THE DENNING TRACTOR CO. 


THE DENNING TRACTOR CO., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


= fuJl particulars of your exclusive territory proposition and selling 
Plan. 
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Install a SCHEBLER and 
forget the high price of fuel. 
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Send us the make, year and model 
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2 OR. . da. ccaiidasnceccocecccsocc ce Gy NEW I eels Electric Co. 
 ccccocececocsSeeibccbecccscccec tse OR. AD. SENET +7 *30**00s000 00000000 heh esse Co. 
ELPHIA.........++++..Manufacturers Supplies Co. cccccccccccsccesee the Auto Equipment Co. 
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AND..........Pennsylvania Rubber & Supply Co. NGELES..................... Welnstock, Nichols Co. 
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KANSAS CITY......cc.ccccccescceceeeeth@ Equipment Co. VANCOUVER, Etc 

DALLAS............+++-.--Forris Dunlap Auto Supply Co. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.............R. C. Swan Co., Ltd. 
MINNEAPOLIS..................Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc. LONDON, ENG.................Falrbanks-Morse Co., Ltd. 
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\ The skeptics said 


it was too simple to 
be practical! But it 
wasn't. 


Fifteen of the finest 
built cars in this 
country are already 
using the VAN 
SICKLEN as 
regular equip- 
ment. Draw 
your own 
conclu- 

sions. 


800 years 
ago the man 
who set up the 
first windmill was 
considered in league 
with the devil. His 
neighbors declared the 
thing wouldn’t work. 
But it did. The wind- 
mill has been with us 
ever since. 


eh 
















Two years ago the 
VAN SICKLEN Air- 
Principle Speedmeter 
made its bow to a skep- 
tical public. Its oper- 
ation was based on 
nothing more than a 
refined applica- 
tion of the 800- 
year-old 
windmill 
principle. 
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“Built Like a Watch by Elgin Watch Makers”’ : 
THE VAN SICKLEN COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois 
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, Increases Zz s Satisfies | 
5 e x NY \ KC 
= 
| Business Customers | 
‘ 
5 ie 
®) Ke 
x 1—Outside tread 5—Leather Ke 
2—Outside carcass 6—Fabric 
©) 3—Inside carcass 4 y 7—INNERLINER Ke 
‘ 4—Fabric > 0 0Ul(<é«i A se &—Stitches 
5 = 0 ll Ce Z Ke 
e | ie 
=| ; ; ie 
5) A Straight-from-the-Shoulder Talk to the Tire Repair Man Xe 
2 The fabric in your customer’s casings is probably chock full of places weakened by ie 
5 bruises from the frozen ruts of last winter’s roads. ke 
e. <@ 
5 :, 
S What will your customer do when one of these thin spots blows out? Throw the . 
= casing away? No—it’s too expensive. Vulcanize? Nothing doing; this gives only temporary Ne 
% . ° 
5 relief. ‘Tomorrow another place will let go, and the next day another, and so on. Xe 


5 Double tread? Well, yes, but how? The HAMPTON way, as hundreds of Tire Re- Ne 


x pair Men over the country have proclaimed it the only successful way. Ke 


5S The HAMPTON way of double treading is not only to stitch one blown-out casing ie 


>) over another so that the weak spots in one are protected by the undamaged fabric in the other, ie 
5) but a resilient INNERLINER, made of chrome leather and extra tough fabric, both prevents Ke 
5) chafing of the inner tube and renders the tire practically puncture-proof. ie 


©) The HAMPTON way gives from 4,000 to 6,000 miles out of your worn-out cas- KS 
ings, and then the used Hampton innerliners may be placed in the next set of tires, as they are ie 
practically indestructible. ie 


E Our literature tells the story. Write today. A specially liberal discount allowed : 
= Tire Repair Men. | 


: HAMPTON-CAMPBELL INNERLINER CO. 


5) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ie 
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They are using Rayfields 
on their demonstrating cars 


Within the past month ten Chicago dealers have 
taken factory equipment off their demonstrating 
cars and installed Rayfield Carburetors. 


You know what that means. The demon- 
strator is the “show me’ car. 


Economy These demonstrating cars are giving much 
better mileage than they can show on fac- 
counts here tory equipment carburetors. 10% to 40% 
Saving is the guarantee with every Rayfield. 
And the dealers know the Rayfield will do it. 


Masterin g It means a good deal, also, to a demonstrat- 

ing car to handle today’s low-grade gasoline 
low — with all the punch and swift acceleration 
gasolune that the motor possesses. Where other 


carburetors fail the Rayfield succeeds. 
Economy, power, speed, everything a dem- 
onstrating car needs is sure with a Rayfield. 


* * . & as 7 


























= Get one yourself. Findeisen & Kropf 

= Don't simply want | | Mfg. Co. 

= aRayfield. Get one. sened-~enanatins 

= a Chicago 
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What About The I[gnition? 


desire may exist to skimp here and there to obtain a low 


7. HE ignition question is a serious one, especially now that a 
selling price. 


Ignition should not be grouped with the good enough class, too 
much depends upon it. Cheap construction or poor design is sure 
to cause inefficiency and breakdowns, and a forceful advertisement 
to hurt the future success of the car maker and the agent. 


The Bosch Magneto is famous because of its high quality. It is 
built to uphold a reputation, to measure up to a standard, and in 
consequence it costs just a trifle more than other ignition systems 
—but considering its ability to serve long and well, to satisfy thor- 
oughly, it is comparatively the cheapest ignition system made. 


Be Satisfied For that extra ounce of power Specify Bosch 


For that vim, vigor and snap 


Bosch Magneto Company, 214 West Forty-sixth Street, New York 


Detroit——-Chicago——Service Stations in Every State——San Francisco——Toronto 
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FEDDERS 
7 8-01) 7-0 68) te 














Your Insurance! 


More than ordinary precaution is taken in the production of Fedders 
radiators to insure against leaks. 


The view above shows one corner of the final testing room—after each radia- 
tor has been thoroughly tested during each operation of its production—after 


each radiator is ready for shipment—then it goes through a final test to be cer- 
tain that it is in perfect condition for service. 


It is this close attention to detail both in testing and manufacturing that in- 
sures both quality and quantity from the Fedders factory. 


Fedders Manufacturing Co., Inc., Buffalo, New York 


Below is a reproduction of the new Fedders factory. 
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HARMONY 


Undoubtedly the motor is the fea- 
ture of the “H. A. L. Twelve” that 
has attracted the most attention and 
won the most admiration. 


That is in no way remarkable. 
We believe that with its smooth, 
continuous flow of tremendous 
power, as well as its flexibility and 
accessibility, the “H. A. L. Twelve” 
has the first motor in the world. 


But even this wonderful motor 
should not be considered as a single 
unit. It should be considered in the 
combination of all those equally 
carefully designed units which make 
the car a harmonious whole. 


The Beauty, Comfort, Durability 


Designed and Built < Harry 
Lozier 


and Economy of the “H. A. L. 
Twelve” are all results of this plan 
of harmonious general design. 


The same scrupulous care used in 
the design and manufacture of the 
“H. A. L. Twelve” is being exer- 
cised in the selection of “H. A. L.” 
Dealers. 


And, in turn, we want all Dealers 
to employ this same thoroughness 
in investigating the quality and ex- 
cellence which we claim for the “H. 
A. L. Twelve.” 


Look for the four-page colored in- 
sert of the “H. A. L. Twelve” next 
week in Motor Age, Motor World, 
Automobile, Automobile Topics. 


The H. A. Lozier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributors for Greater New York and New Jersey 
HOLLANDER-RANDALL COMPANY, 1744 Broadway 
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What Car Have You? 




















There’s a Detroit eee 
Detroit Batteries Are 
B att er t O Fit lt Made to Fit the Follow- 
y ing Cars: 
: , ABBOTT DETROIT 
There is a Detroit Battery made to rr 
fit every car and starter. Not made to a 
fit, but built especially to meet the re- ——— 
quirements of that particular car. There CADILLAC 
isn’t a car in his territory that a Detroit CASE 
Battery dealer can't supply. pm ome 
CHEVROLET 
. : COLE 
Think of the opportunity for phd 
business, Dealers! The average ENGER 
car owner buys a battery every FORD 
two years. There are over ——— 
1,000,000 batteries sold at retail Sel 
every year. The battery busi- HUDSON 
" , , ‘ , HUPMOBILE 
ness in your community is practically ; INTERSTATE 
MAXWELL Type equal to the number of cars divided by yoy 
two, and you can get a big share of it KING 
. , KISSEL 
if you handle the Detroit. KRIT 
LEWIS 
LOCOMOBILE 
Right now is the time to get the pen oll 
cream of the battery business for the ey 
year, when the cars are being over- MICHIGAN 
. ; MITCHELL 
hauled and new equipment installed MOON 
for the new season. Someone is go- Pe ny 
ing to handle Detroit Batteries in your pap a 
territory and cash in big on our prop- PACKARD 
osition. Are you going to let it go PATERSON 
to your competitor without an inves- aa 
BUICK DELCO Type tigation? PIERCE ARROW 
= 
Why don’t you be the one? SAXON 
STEARNS 
STEVENS DURYEA 
: . STUDEBAKER 
Write or wire at once for STUTZ 
our dealers’ proposition. An _  VELIE 
1 . WESTCOTT 
early request for territory WHITE 
will insure that your needs WINTON 
will be taken care of. 














Detroit Battery Company 


OVERLAND Type Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Op portun ity 


is an open door inviting toward perfection, and 
at present available for your future advantage. 


J udgment makes immediate use of every opportunity of 
betterment, lest the door may close and the advantage 
move away. Having sold to an unusually high standard 
of purchasers through a wonderful season of SUCCESS, 
Scripps~Booth cars present a new opportunity for your sales 
floors; an open door inviting your intelligent investigation. 

Roadster - #-. =», - ~- $8295 

Compe - eR - - $1490 

Eight-Cylinder Four-Passenger $1175 


F. ©. B. DETROIT 


Seripes 100 (onpary 
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or increase price. 


March 20. 


Four Cylinder Model 


Touring Car or Roadster . 
Coupe . 
Limousine 


Eight Cylinder Model 


Touring Car or Roadster . 
Coupe or Coupe Landaulet . 
Limousine 

Landaulet 

Limousine Brougham 
Landaulet Brougham . 


(All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


Cleveland 





Owing to the greatly increased cost of raw mate- 
rials, labor and accessories, the price of each 
current Stearns-Knight Model is now advanced 
fifty dollars above the figure set earlier this season. 


The present status of the material market must be 
met squarely—and with conditions as they now 
are, but two courses are open—to reduce guality 


The new prices are now effective, beginning 


$1445 
$1950 
$2550 


$2100 
$2700 
$3400 
$3500 
$3350 
$3450 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY 





When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 







April 27, 1916 














































